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AND CHILDREN’S PICTORIAL j . ' ' 

'Ghe Story of the World 'Goday for {the oKen and Women of tomorrow 


Number Week Ending 
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EDITED BY ARTHUR MEE ? * 

P o!,fi e .a^!:r Every Thursday 2d 

KEEP YOUR 

COUNTRY 

BEAUTIFUL 


A Little Joke At Whipsnade 



The explanation 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE’S 
NEW ZOO 

THE FINE WALLS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE 

Golden Springbok Looking Out 
on Charing Cross 

A NEW JOY FOR LONDON 

A new little zoo has come to town, a 
stone zoo that stands still while London 
passes by. It is carved on the walls of 
South Africa House at Charing Cross. 

The chief among these delightful 
little shapes is a winged springbok in 
shining gold, crouching ready to spring, 
over the door which opens toward 
Whitehall and the City. The winged 
springbok looks as if it is held forcibly 
back, would leap out at any moment 
over our heads and go flying, bounding 
away from this tiny land oh old great 
things to its own vast land of new 
great things. The only pity of it seems 
to be that it is put in front of a win¬ 
dow instead of with a background of 
white stone; it is evidently one of the 
small oversights of this great building. 

A Beloved Emblem 

In the eyes of all South Africans the 
springbok is now a . dcarly-bcloved 
emblem of their country. It was first 
adopted by their football players, and 
since then has grown into the warm 
thoughts of the people. To give wings 
to tiiis golden springbok over the door¬ 
way at Charing. Cross was. a happy idea, 
for thus the beautiful -symbol of South 
Africa is given a spiritual significance. 

And also it links a new country with a 
most ancient one. Among the treasures 
from ancient Persia in the Louvre 
there is a gold winged Oryx (the name 
given by the okl Greek and Roman 
writers, to the African antelope), and 
this first gave to an imaginative person 
the idea of putting wings on the 
springbok. 

South African Animals 

Not far from the. golden figure over 
the door are two springboks in delicate 
relief, carved, like the rest of this little 
stone zoo, by Joseph Armitage. They 
look as if they have flattened themselves 
out lest their golden chief might leap 
out and soar along the walls one day. 
Round the building are beautiful carved 
heads of other South African animals, 
such as the lion, elephant antelope, 
wildebeest, buffalo. 

They are shaped with great skill and 
look wise, as if they knew secrets. One 
or two remind us of people we know. 
Some of them are keystones and some 
blocks linking the first-floor windows to 
the stone mouldings below. ; 

There are eight of these heads on a 
large scale that greet us as we go by, 
about level with our own heads. Higher 
in the walls arc 44 smaller heads, and 
above them delightful carvings of fruit. 
Over the great portico facing Trafalgar 


Square is a fine springbok with the Sun 
caught between his horns, to remind us 
on grey days of that radiant summer 
across the seas. 

Over his head the Southern Cross is 
carved in stone, and, higher still, under 
the balustrade, is a lovely ship of Good 
Hope and an anchor. The lettering on 
the building is most beautiful, an 
ornament in itself. All the decorations 
arc features of South African life, 
except that lonely little cross set over a 
window on the Strand side which must 
surely be a reminder of the old coaching 
hostelry, the Golden Cross, on the site of 
which this splendid new building stands. 

The wise, still animals in stone look 
out over Trafalgar Square where there 
are generally a few score of the citizens 
of tomorrow playing near the fountains, 
all living in a world of their own in this 
most glorious and historic playground. 
High above the children’s heads the 
South African heads look across to 
Nelson sailing the sky with one arm and 
one eye. The golden antelope looks 


past King Charles on horseback, toward 
the Mother of Parliaments, as often as 
not lost in a river haze. 

Few more delightful things have hap¬ 
pened in London—if wc except the 
superb new buildings in the City—than 
this Imperial house, designed by Sir 
Herbert Baker in such perfect harmony 
with its surroundings. South Africa 
House is a“good new neighbour for St 
Martin-in-tlie-Fields and the National 
Gallery. The open balustrade against 
the sky and the carvings on the fa$ade 
are the only light notes on a building 
of great dignity and quietness. As we 
look at it across the square, or from the 
steps of the National Gallery, the 
austerity of the great mass makes 
the little stone heads and the lovely 
traceried window leading on to the High 
Commissioner’s balcony seem like a 
smile on a grave face, as if eyes had just 
lighted up, lips parted. Then the face 
closes down again, and we see just that 
grand and solemn building, the newest 
shape on this historic ground. 


13 GEESE WITH 
TOES IN 

WHAT THE FARMER 
KNOWS 

The Weather Forecasters in 
the Days of Long Ago 

SCIENCE AT A DIFFICULT TASK 

When you see 13 geese zvalking in j tin 
file and toeing in you can deliberately bet 
yure last surviving, dollar on a hard 
winter and grate fluktuonsness during the 
next season in the price of cowhide boots. 

It is a jolly quotation from an almanac 
of 1870, recalled by a speaker at the 
British Association,* and it is typical of 
the curious things on which men have 
relied for predicting weather. 

Knowledge of future rainfall is of 
vital importance not only to farming but 
to other industries. An electrical com¬ 
pany in California makes its own fore¬ 
casts because in a dry year it may spend 
four million dollars more for crude oil 
than in a wet year. In Australia, India, 
and America, where the weather is more 
sharply defined than here, knowledge of 
what the weather is going to be for the 
next few months means wealth or poverty 
to vast numbers of people. 

World Weather Records 

Six years ago a collection of world 
weather records was published by the 
generosity of an American. These gave 
about a thousand series of monthly data 
of atmospheric pressure, temperature, 
and rainfall; but in such a vast realm as 
the weather covers these were a scanty 
network on which to build: 

Scientists, however, are studying varia¬ 
tions in the two types of weather in the 
North Atlantic Ocean. It is found, too, 
that there is a distinct relationship be¬ 
tween the atmospheric pressures in the 
Southern Pacific and Indian Oceans and 
the temperature in the Tropics. For 
fifty years regular seasonal forecasts 
have been made of the Indian monsoon, 
and in the last 25 years of this period 
two-thirds of the forecasts proved 
to be correct. 

Sun-spots, ocean currents, and the 
drifting of Arctic and Antarctic icebergs 
are all studied by those concerned with 
this branch of meteorology. 

But, when all is said and done, this 
important branch of science is still in its 
infancy, and long-range forecasting is 
more difficult than many people appear 
to think. 

Many a farmer, disappointed with the 
weather report, still gives a glance out 
of the corner of his eye ,at wliat his 
geese are doing. 


A PIGEON GOES HOME 

Three years ago a gentleman of Hay t 
Herefordshire, bought a dark chequer 
hen pigeon at Choppington in Northum¬ 
berland. It has just returned to it3 
1 old cote 300 miles away. 
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LEICESTER’S WEEK 
OF LECTURES 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
MEETINGS . 

Advance of Knowledge Surveyed 
From the Atom To the Universe 

KNITTING AND COBBLING 

The wise men of the T 3 ritish Associa¬ 
tion have been spending a week at 
Leicester discussing almost every branch 
of knowledge .under the Sun. 

A few of the papers read were only 
understandable by specialists and ad¬ 
vanced students, but there was much 
the ordinary mail in the street could 
appreciate and there were lectures and 
discussions of special interest to Leicester. 

There are few aspects of life today 
which science, does not touch ; as Sir 
Richard Gregory said, science rightly 
copceived is modern humanism in the 
fullest sense. It should Lie understood, 
said Sir Richard, that the object of 
teaching science to general students is 
not to produce specialists but to create 
in the rank-and - file appreciation of 
what is good and needful for intelligent 
citizenship. 

From Nebulae to Rookeries 

The subjects ranged from the spiral 
nebulae, which Sir Arthur Eddington 
declared arc doubling their distance 
from us and from one another in about 
1300 million -years, to the rookeries in 
the fields round Leicester, of which one in 
ten is built on a different site each year, 
the rook population remaining constant. 

Experts discussed the customs and 
beliefs of natives in Africa, and sent a 
party out into the open fields of Laxton 
in Notts to see the only survival of 
medieval land tenure, from which wc 
can learn so much of the social history 
. of our own people. 

Parties went on an excursion from 
Leicester to study the rocks. There were 
lectures on the old red sandstone and 
, its beautiful colour, and on the charac¬ 
teristics of the plants which form the 
coal measures of the Midlands. 

Care of the Trees 

Some of the splendid woodlands in 
the neighbourhood nverc the text on 
which papers were read on forestry and 
the important part played by trees in 
the landscape effect of the countryside. 
Better care of trees was advocated, and 
the danger to healthy trees in allowing 
dead and dying trees to remain in fields, 
woods, and paths was pointed out. 

A curious little experiment was 
revealed by Professor Ball, who has 
been studying < the effect of light on 
plants. He has been subjecting the 
buds of certain flowers which normally 
open in the morning to illumination 
during the previous night and has found 
that they failed to open when so treated, 
an inhibition having set up in the 
chemical activities of the petals by the 
red rays. 

The Growth of Leicester 

Leicester’s population g/t the end of 
the 17th century was 5000, increasing in 
300 years to 17,000, and now to a quarter 
of a million. The knitting industry and 
the manufacture of boots and shoes have 
brought about- these great increases. 

Some amazing figures were given in 
a paper on knitting. Down the cen¬ 
turies mother’s crochet hook or knitting 
needles have seldom exceeded 300 
stitches a minute. When William Lee’s 
stocking frame was invented in the year 
after the defeat of the Armada one 
operator'could make 1900 stitches a 
minute. Today one operator using 
seamless hose machines is responsible for, 
six hundred thousand stitches a minute; 
and another working circular machines 
has an output of over three millipns. 

Shoe manufacturing machinery had 
a paper obits own, in which Mr Joseph 
Gouldbourn described the special prob¬ 
lems its designers had to solve, one of 
the machines setting-over a thousand 


TROUBLERS OF 
THE WATERS 

GERMANY’S NEIGHBOURS 
ON GUARD 

Interference of the Nazis, Over 
the Frontiers 

SWITZERLAND AND DENMARK 

The disturbing activities of the Nazis 
•are not confined by their frontiers, and 
not only Austria but other neighbouring 
nations are driven to serious steps to. 
combat what they feel to be a menace. 

In the last few months we have seen 
a general disinclination on the part of 
the small nations to the south-east of 
Germany to quarrel among themselves,, 
and they have severally made friendly 
pacts with their great neighbour Russia. 

Two little countries to the north and 
south of Germany have also reason for 
feeling alarm. . . 

The Nazis forcibly carried off- from 
Swiss territory a Czech, and the Swiss 
Minister in Berlin made a strong pro¬ 
test, for it is not the first example of 
kidnapping on this frontier. 

Sinister Methods 

. Perhaps the Danes have most reason 
for alarm, for in South Jutland they 
have a territory which belonged to 
Germany before the war, and here there 
is growing tension, for the Nazis are 
working by sinister methods. Fifteen 
more German private schools have been 
established there this year, making about 
35, and only Nazi teachers are per¬ 
mitted. Money is being sent to these 
schools so that their pupils can have 
exceptional favours; they arc given 
bicycles, and their parents are offered 
special facilities for sending their child¬ 
ren to these schools, which have to 
undertake not to fly the Danish flag. 

It is even dangerous for a Dane to 
cross the frontier to. see his Danish 
friends on the other side ; one man who 
did so has been arrested and threatened 
with what will happen to him in the 
near future, this “ near future ” being 
when South Jutland is occupied by the 
Nazis. 

Raid on a Gaol 

The Danish Government has passed 
a law against the wearing of political 
uniforms, and is receiving much stronger 
support than hitherto from the trade 
unionists and Socialists, who fear this 
new menace. 

Another example of the daring lengths 
to which the Nazis will go occurred the 
other day at Innsbruck in Austria. 
By a ruse three Nazis obtained entrance 
to the gaol, • and by chloroforming a 
warder and threatening, the Governor’s 
wife with a revolver they rescued the 
leader of the Brown Shirts of the district 
who had been imprisoned for the attempt 
on the life of Dr Steidle, the Director of 
Public Security. The stolen car in 
which the party escaped was abandoned 
near, the Italian .frontier ; it contained 
hand grenades and other weapons, 

Such incidents must create grave 
anxiety among the nations bordering on 
Germany, where there is much unrest. 

Herr Hitler and ,his men are indeed 
troublers of European waters. 

Continued Irom the previous column 

lock stitches a minute in a sole three- 
quarters of an inch thick. 

• Ranging farther • afield, a geologist 
surprised his hearers "with evidence 
that the great Rift. '.Valley in Kenya 
was formed for the most part long after 
man was in Africa. 

It was also stated tjiat a noticeable 
change isoccurring in the ice-caps to the 
north of America, that of Alaska rapidly 
:receding and -that 6f Greenland 'in- 
: creasing, .with a consequent changei of 
’pressure on the crust of the Earth. •: 

These'are but a few of the subjects 
dealt with in.this great week of the year 
for all who love knowledge. 


SIX YEARS IN THE 
HEART OF ASIA 

SEEKING OUT ITS 
SECRETS 

Some of the Findings of Dr Sven 
Hedin’s Expedition 

A GREAT INLAND SEA 

. Two names arc writ large on the vast 
territories of the heart of Asia, those of 
Sir AureV Stein the British archaeologist 
and Dr;Sven Hcdin the Swede. 

Dr Sven Hedin has been conducting 
an expedition which has just completed 
six years of valuable work in the field, 
and he is engaged on bringing together 
the results obtained by his colleagues 
into a book which will, when complete, 
consist of thirty large volumes. 

Central Asia is the great unknown, 
though it has a story comparable with that 
of many well-known parts of the world. 

Deserts and Mountains 

The area which has been studied by 
this expedition ranges from the Pamirs 
to the province of Inner Mongolia west 
of Peking. Much of this area consists of 
large deserts, but there are great ranges 
of mountains whose glaciers have down 
the ages left their mark in the character 
of the geography. 

The expedition has been almost uni¬ 
versal in the branches of science it 
lias covered. 

One of the most interesting discoveries 
for geologists is that of Dr Erik Norin, 
who spent the entire six years in the 
heart of Asia; working for the last 'eight 
months of that period at an altitude of 
18,000 feet in the north of Tibet. 

He found that the glaciers which in an 
Ice Age filled a large area of Tibet slowly 
melted into a great inland sea in the 
Tarim Basin. For hundreds of miles he 
has traced, high on the hillsides, the 
ancient beaches left by this sea as it 
dwindled in the course of thousands of 
years. Today this inland sea is repre¬ 
sented by small lakes, like Lop Nor, 
which are called wandering lakes because 
they change their site. 

Fossil Discoveries 

Another expert. Dr Bold in, has found 
fossils ranging from great dinosaurs to 
minute insects which lived in the 
Mesozoic period, 20 million years ago. 
Some of these arc so wonderfully pre¬ 
served that even the antennae of six- 
inch dragon-flies can be seen. 

Dr Folke Bergman has found 50,000 
stone implements used by primitive man, 
as well as the ornaments and raiment 
he wore and the pottery he used. He 
also found 10,000 wooden strips of the 
Han period, 2000 years ago, on which 
men wrote before the invention of paper. 
These scripts record the activities of the 
inhabitants for the protection of the silk 
route from the East to Rome which was 
being raided by the Huns. 

Marco Polo’s Route 

It was by this route that Marco Polo 
paid his immortal visit to the great 
Khan; . and the flourishing city of 
Edsina which he visited, and which 
dropped out of human knowledge until 
it was rediscovered in 1909, has been 
studied. The remarkable fact has been 
discovered that it was the changing of 
the course of a river which turned this 
great city into a silent ruin, A member 
of the expedition found the trenches by 
which the frightened inhabitants en¬ 
deavoured to bring the river back to its 
original course. 

The weather expert was Dr Vladimir 
Haude, who studied the wind currents 
over Asia by watching balloons soaring 
twelve miles up. There were 300 camels 
in this expedition when it began. Many 
of them met with disasters from storm 
and stress, including those employed by 
Dr Nils Ambolt, whose task was to find 
out the gravity of the Earth by delicate 
experiments, which included watching 
the swing of a pendulum regulated to a 
millionth of an inch. 


THE ATLANTIC 
AIRWAY 

Finding the Best Routes 

A PIONEER FLIGHT 

America and Europe arc likely to be 
linked before long by .a regular service 
of planes, although a non-stop service is 
still a dream of the future. .. 

For some years the '^possibility lias 
been studied of maintaining an airway 
between the old and new worlds by way 
of Iceland, Greenland, and Labrador, 
arid this lias been brought a step nearer 
by the recent survey flight of Colonel 
and Mrs Lindbergh. There was nothing 
spectacular in their flight, for they $et 
out with the intention of finding the 
best landing-places on a route that 
would allow the journey to be made in 
easy stages. They went from New 
York to Halifax in Nova Scotia, then to 
Cartwright in Labrador, and from there 
to Godthaab on tlie .west coast of Green¬ 
land. The next stage was to Aligning- 
salik on the East coast, and then to 
Iceland, the Faroe Islands, the Slict- 
lands, and on to Copenhagen. 

The Winter Service 

That is likely to be the main airway 
between America and Europe, with 
branches from Lerwick in the Shetlands 
to Croydon, and from Copenhagen to all 
parts of the Continent. 

This Northern service, however, can 
only be maintained in the summer 
months ; for the rest of the' year 
planes will fly much farther South, 
crossing the Atlantic by way of the 
Azores and Bermuda. 

This Southern route, however, is the 
subject of more investigation and may 
not be in operation until after the other 
is established. 

Although the Lindbergh flight was 
made bn behalf of an American company 
the service, when it starts, is likely to be 
run on international lines.. The time 
for the journey will be about half that 
taken by boat. 

KEEPING THE PATIENT 
WARM 

A Canary Takes Up Nursing 

A Cheshire architect who keeps a.large 
aviary recently noticed a canary very 
busy carrying bits of cottonwool to 
a bird house in a sheltered corner. 

A bundle of cottonwool is always 
kept in the aviary and is noted by the 
birds as best building material ; but 
somehow the architect and fellow- 
builder did not think that it was a nest 
that kept the canary so busy, and he 
decided to look. 

A very sad little face eyed him as 
he peered in. It was a green linnet. 
Huddled in a corner, it was covered in 
cottonwool, feathers, and leaves, with 
only its beak and eyes visible. A ’ 

On examination it was found to be 
suffering from a bad cold, and was 
carried oil for special treatment, but, of 
course, with no reflection on the nursing 
of the canary, who had been doing 
everything possible to keep the patient 
warm and comfortable. ’ 


Things Said t 

Make friends and you will make peace. 

Tlie Chief Scout. 
Walk in please and walk out pleased 
A Lambeth cobbler’s motto 
Our commercial planes^ which flew 
1,000,000 miles in 1919,' flew 83,000,00c 
last year. The Master of Sempill 

If I had my time over again South 
Africa would be my land. 

Mr T. R. Parkington of Ipswich 
• One of our Sadler’s Wells staff asked 
to have his salary cut so that we can 
have another electrician. 

Miss Lilian Baylis 
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Giant Pile-Driver • 


Fun of the Fair • 


Indian Artists in London 



In Full Swing—These two girls 
had a merry time on the swing 
at a London fair. 


The Sea Hath Its Pearls—So, clearly, has the Beach, for where shall we find a gem more charming than this 
little bit of Kont snapped down In Cornwall in these lovely summer days ? 


Mechanical Qiant—A pile-driver 
dOfeet high which drives to a depth 
of 60 feet is here seen at work. 



Boy Yachtsmen—A race for schoolboys In 14-feet dinghies was held off Southampton recently. Here they are seen 
rounding the first buoy. There was a grown-up yachtsman in each boat, but they took no part in the actual sailing. 



Young Farmers—Boys and girls who belong to Young Farmers Clubs paid an instructional Indian Artists—Mural pictures representing the seasons are being painted in the halls ct 
visit to an experimental farm in Berkshire. Here we see them studying a cow. India House, London, by two Indian artists, Mr R. Ukil and Mr S. Chaudhury. 
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LIFE A THING APART 

THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 

No Man Can Discover the 
Beginnings of It All 

A SCIENTIST AND THE 
LAWS OF CHANCE 

Science assembled at Leicester has 
been asking once again the unanswered 
question, What is Life ? 

A new turn was given to it by Dr 
James Gray, when addressing his fellow 
zoologists of the British Association, by 
his assertion of the unlikelihood of dead 
matter ever becoming living. 1 ■ ■ '' 

In the examination made by men 
like himself, who inquire into ..the 
actions of life and of living things in 
their smallest particulars, there has 
been a growing inclination to sum. up a 
living thing as a machine. 

Smallest Unit of Life 

A nerve sets a muscle in motion, and 
the impulse directing the nerve is like 
an electric current travelling to or from 
the brain and moving almost like a 
train of molecules. The smallest unit 
of life, the living cell, is like a chemical 
laboratory with an electric attachment, 
and with molecules and atoms, ancl 
possibly electrons, moving about in it 
to promote its activity and growth. 

What more plausible than to suppose 
that if we could make a model cell with 
atoms and molecules and electric-forces 
all complete, in an exact copy of a living 
cell, the model cell would live ? 

Dr Gray agreed that there was a 
growing feeling among his fellow bio¬ 
logists that all living actions might be 
referred to molecular and electric forces. 
Many of them had declared that at 
some time in the Earth's history the 
dead elements, like oxygen, carbon, 
nitrogen, hydrogen, and phosphorus, 
sprang together by some accident into 
a combination developing into proto¬ 
plasm, the stuff of life. 

That was the position Dr Gray 
attacked. 

Almost Impossible 

If we look through a microscope at 
the very tiny particles suspended in a 
liquid like Indian ink we see them all 
moving endlessly in different directions, 
and we believe that the directions arc 
determined by molecules hitting against 
the particles. It would be possible 
for the molecules, and therefore the 
particles, all to move at some moment 
in the same direction. In the same way 
all the molecules of a solid body like a 
stone might move at one instant in the 
same direction and the stone would 
leap up. It is possible; but the prob¬ 
ability of such an occurrence is almost 
incredibly small. 

The degree of smallness can be judged 
by putting ten black and ten white balls 
into a bc»r and drawing them out at 
random In lots of ten. The probability 
that wc shall draw ten white or ten 
black balls is five times in i,000,000. 
If we increase the numbers and draw 
100 balls, the probability of drawing 
balls all of one colour is so small that 
anybody who expected it to occur must 
be slightly demented. When in the 
same way we consider millions of 
molecules we cannot consider the 
occurrence of such chances at all. 

Complex Processes 

The arrangement of molecules in the 
simplest living thing is much more 
complicated than those of a stone or 
Indian ink. It carries out processes 
infinitely more complex than the sorting 
out of black from white particles. 
What, therefore, is the probability that 
any chance distribution of molecules 
should lead spontaneously to the active 
mechanism of a living thing ? It is so 
improbable that' in any other sphere 
of human thought it would not be for 
a moment considered. 

There is not one shred of evidence to 
support the spontaneous origin of living 
matter in the world today. Why, then, 


The Menace To 
Our Elms 

Disease on the Wane 

A . year ago came the alarming news 
that an elm disease was causing havoc 
among these trees, the glory of our 
countryside. 

, The Forestry Commissioners have 
been watching the spread of the disease, 
and have just reported that for the first 
time it is on the wane. 

The disease has caused great ravages 
here and abroad. Neai*ly three in four of 
the elms which line the square in front, 
of the chateau of Versailles have been 
reduced to dead trunks, and in one area 
in Essex a third of, the.- 61 ms was 
stricken in two years. 

Little is known of the disease. Vessels 
in the brandies become blocked so that 
the sap cannot circulate, and, starting 
from the outer ends of its branches, the 
tree slowly dies. 


A TABLE FROM A BURIED 
FOREST 

A table with an interesting story has 
just been made by a New Zealander. 

It was made from timber recovered 
from the primeval forest uncovered 
when the waters of the Waikato River 
were diverted during the construction 
of electric works at Arapuni in the 
North Island. ■ ■ 

Geologists consider that this ancient 
forest must have lain buried beneath 
mud and silt for untold ages, yet the 
timber cut from the stumps was in 
an excellent state of preservation. The 
wood which has been made into this 
table is as good as though freshly cut 
from a tree in the forest today. 


HIGH SPEED METEORS 

Astronomers at the Harvard and 
Cornell Observatories have, they believe, 
made an amazing discovery. 

They have been making a survey of 
meteors, those broken bits of worlds 
which fly through space and sometimes 
burst into the Earth's atmosphere as 
falling stars, and they declare that 
they have seen great streams of meteoric 
dust travelling at a speed almost incon¬ 
ceivable. This speed is estimated at 
over 8000 miles a minute, fast enough 
to go round the Earth in three minutes. 

Bodies travelling at this enormous 
speed cannot belong to our Solar System 
and therefore must have come from 
somewhere else in. the vast Universe. 


POOR MOTHER COW 

Perhaps it is time we stopped being 
surprised at the intelligence- shown by 
animals ; so many stories prove their 
capacity for following out a ’train of 
thought. 

For instance, we have lately , read of 
an Irish cow whose calf was sold at 
Coleraine Market and who was herself 
taken to a farm near Ballymoney, seven 
miles away. 

Before two days were out this cow 
managed to break loose to go in search 
of her calf. She turned up very early 
one morning at the Coleraine market¬ 
place, and woke up the local residents with 
her pitiful mooings when she found the 
gate shut on her and no sign of the calf. 

Continued from the previous column 
should wc suppose that in past ages 
events now impossible could ever have 
occurred ? The belief in the spon¬ 
taneous origin of living matter seems to 
be a denial of the principles underlying 
scientific thought. 

The knowledge we have gained of the 
physical and biological properties of 
living matter suggests that the unknown 
unit of life is so small as to be invisible, 
and yet that it contains powers of 
change unique in the Universe. 

The existence of life must be con¬ 
sidered as an elementary fact that 
cannot be explained. It must bo taken 
as a starting-point in the study of 
living things. 


OUR TWO NATIONAL 
THEATRES 

Doors Open Again 

THE WELLS AND THE 
OLD VIC CARRY ON 

Sadler’s Wells and the Old Vic have 
started their season again. 

Within a few hours of the opening of 
its box office Sadler’s Wells sold nearly 
all its scats for the first week, and the 
queues for the Old Vic were not much 
smaller. 

Such is the ever-increasing popu¬ 
larity of these two theatres, where 
Shakespeare, ballet, and opera can be 
had for sixpence ; but such is the 
difficulty of making an artistic success 
pay today that last year Sadler’s Wells 
lost £3460 and the Old Vic £4073. 

Their monetary gains have to be 
reckoned by reduction of debt, and the 
fact that the last season meant a loss of 
£2000 less than the year before is enough 
encouragement for Miss Lilian Baylis 
to go on running two national theatres 
for London without the subsidy that is 
granted by most countries for one. 
Infectious Enthusiasm 

Miss Baylis reckons that aboilt 300 
homes depend on the ^1100 or £1200 she 
•pays out each week in salaries, and that 
alone is something worth keeping up. 
At the same time much work is’ done 
by the regular staff at both theatres for 
love ' and enthusiasm. Great actors, 
singers, and dancers appear here for less 
than their understudies would get else¬ 
where. This enthusiasm spreads to the 
audience, so that an evening at the Old 
Vic or the Wells is a memorable one. 

Miss Baylis wears her millstone of 
debt with grace, but it is a hampering 
thing to work with. The wonderful 
Pilgrim Trust is helping her this season 
by paying for five new productions and 
Charles Laughton, who has been earning 
^1000 a week at Hollywood, is going to 
act for £20 a week. 

The most important thing about it 
all is that thousands of people with 
not much money to spare have learned 
that a ticket at either of these theatres 
is one of the best investments, and 
thousands more would never have known 
the beauty of ballet, opera, or great 
drama had not the Old Vic and Sadler’s 
Wells been there to show them. 

What is needed most of all is a con¬ 
sciousness in the London public of the 
ease with which a taxi reaches these 
two theatres, which are as readily 
accessible as most other places. 


A CANAL FOR THE ASKING 
Who Wants One ? 

We would gladly give away all our 
nine canals, with their locks and their 
240 miles of waterways, if only we could 
find someone who would take them. 

Some of them go through the loveliest 
parts of the West, some are engineering 
marvels, but there does not seem to be 
a chance of finding anyone who would 
accept a proposition so costly and un¬ 
profitable to maintain—and their main¬ 
tenance is compulsory. 

Great Western Railway Official 


THE QUIET TRAIN 

The L.M.S. has introduced a new type 
of slceping-car which gives luxurious 
night accommodation for third-class 
passengers travelling between London 
and Scotland, 

The new coach, which has seven com¬ 
partments each with four berths, is 
designed to eliminate running noises. 
It has a cork floor more than an inch 
thick laid on dove-tailed steel .sheeting, 
and in addition a blanket of insulating 
material is fitted to the whole of the 
underside of the body floor., . . 
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PICTURES OF CARS 
AS THEY BUMP 

The Second Bump the 
Worst 

HOW FILMS HAVE AIDED 
TRANSPORT 

The kincma has given our .manufac¬ 
turers many a useful hint for the im¬ 
provement of their wares,, Now it has 
been used to help the roadmakcr. 

From continuous pictures of vehicles 
running on our roads valuable informa¬ 
tion has been obtained about, bumpi¬ 
ness and the interaction between bumps 
and pneumatic tyres. Various types of 
road surface have .different effects on 
the tyres, and tests on this question are 
Still being carried out with the aid of the 
kinematograph. 

The investigations have so far proved 
that vehicles fitted with low-pressure 
tyres run more smoothly. 

Another curious discovery is that a 
greater bump docs not occur with a 
heavier load/ owing to the fact that a 
pneumatic tyre spreads itself more over 
the surface when the load is heavy. 

Useful Work 

Speed, however, increases the number 
of impacts, which are two for every 
obstacle the tyre meets—one when it is 
hit by the wheel and the second when 
the wheel touches the road again after 
its moment off the ground. It is this 
second impact which is the more severe. 

The condition of the road surface : 
makes all the difference to the comfort 
of passengers in a motor-car or coach/ so 
that the National Physical Laboratory 
at Tedding ton, which lias been making 
these experiments for a Committee of 
the Ministry of Transport, has been 
doing useful work, work which will'in 
future be continued under the new 
Road Research Board. 

It is interesting to read in the last 
Report which the Committee will issue 
that cotton and linen fabrics have been 
used in the construction of concrete roads. 


IF THE WORLD GROWS 
’ SANE AGAIN 
Science Can Give Us Plenty 

This is from the Presidential address at the 
British Association meetings in Leicester, the 
President being Sir Gowland Hopkins. 

If the political aspirations of the 
nations should grow sane, and the arti¬ 
ficial economic problems of the world be 
solved, the combined and assured gifts 
of health, plenty, and leisure may prove 
to be the final justification of applied 
science 

In a community advantaged by these 
each individual will be free to develop 
his own innate powers, and, becoming 
more of an individual, will be less moved 
by those herd instincts which are always s 
the major danger to the world. ! 

ALCOHOL IN RUSSIA 
A Question of Example 

Miss Margaret Bondficld, late Minister 
of Labour, has been denouncing the 
pushing of drink in Palestine, Africa, 
and other places where British authority 
is responsible for social progress. 

By way of contrast she referred to 
Russia. The Soviet Government not 
only restricts the sale of alcohol within 
very narrow limits, but special anti- 
alcohol teaching., is given to children, 
the effect of drink on the human body' 
being demonstrated in both primary 
and secondary schools. 

The Russian Government declares 
that alcohol “ is a worse enemy of the* 
Soviet Republic than ten thousand 
counter-revolutionaries. ’ ’ 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 







RED INDIANS .AT SCHOOL 
Canadian Red Indians appear to 
appreciate education, for in the 
350 day and boarding schools 
maintained for them average 
attendances have increased from 
about 8700 to 13,100 in ten years. 




REINDEER ON THE MOVE 
Reindeer which have spent the 
summer in the northern part of 
Greenland are moving south to 
escape the rigours of fast 
approaching winter. 


HELPLESS GEESE 
September is the moulting season 
for geese in Siberia. Their 
owers of flight being then 
limited the geese are caught in 
great numbers by flie natives. 


ANIMALS INVADE 017 
When forest fires broke 
out near Vianna Do 
Castello in Portugal 
hundreds of hares, foxes, 
and deer fled panic- 
stricken into the city. 


A TL ANTIC 





SAHARA GARDENS | 

French military posts | 
in the Borku region of 
the Sahara have been | 
able to grow splendid | 
vegetable gardensowing g 
to the existence of water | 
five feet underground. | 





FRESH-WATER SHARKS 
Sharks, usually marine fish, 
were found to be thriving 200 
miles away from the sea in the 
Patuca River of Central America 
by some, explorers from the 
Smithsonian Institution. 



PRESERVING AFRICA'S WILD LIFE 
Throughout British Africa there 
are twenty large areas, covering 
a total of 200,000 square miles, 
in which wild life is protected 
from the hunter. 


DUCKS ATTACKING CROPS 
Thousands of mountain ducks! 
have descended on marshy dis¬ 
tricts of Victoria, attacking 
’ young oat crops, ^ This duck is 
particularly noisy, its cry 
sounding like a loud motor-horn. 


ELIZABETH GIBSON IS 
SAFE 

The Watchers of 140 Years 

As in the same month for the past 
140 years, August witnessed a curious 
ceremony in the churchyard of St 
Nicholas Church at Sutton in Surrey. 

After a service in the church a small 
procession made its way to a large 18th- 
century family tomb. The priest opened 
the iron gate and the churchwardens 
entered to inspect the five coffins of the 
Gibson family inside. A prayer was 
offered, and the tomb was locked up for 
another year. 

At the time of the death of Miss 
Elizabeth Gibson, one of the family 
buried there, the practice of body- 
snatching made people afraid that 
thieves would steal their bodies to sell 
them to hospitals for experiments. Miss 
Gibson determined that her family 
tomb should not be rifled, and left /500 
in her will to provide for regular visits 
to it. 

Although in these clays there is little 
fear of body-stealing the ceremony has 
been paid for and so will continue. 


THE GOOD WORK GOES ON 

Unemployed miners and cotton spin¬ 
ners of Hindley, near Wigan, have 
transformed several acres of waste 
ground into a beautiful garden. 

Slag heaps are now paths, and tin 
cans have been changed into flower¬ 
beds, while a derelict cotton mill has 
become a clubhouse for these hard¬ 
working scene-shifters. 

The rules the men have laid down for 
themselves forbid betting or bad lan¬ 
guage in the club. There will be no 
drunkenness either, for nbthing stronger 
than ginger-beer is sold at the bar. 

And an unwritten rule is that there is 
always something in the emptiest- 
looking pocket for a fellow member 
whose fortune, through illness or other 
causes, has fallen below even un¬ 
employment level. 


NO SERVANT—AND WHY 
A German Home Today 

We asked the other day after the 
health of a German lady, and were told : 

V She is run down. It is simply 
weariness. She has dismissed the maids, 
and is really not strong enough to do all 
the work/* 

u Is she so poor, then ?/' 

" No. But she cannot bear the re¬ 
straint that Germans must put upon 
themselves nowadays, even in their 
own homes, for fear of spies. If you have 
a servant you must always be whisper¬ 
ing, and shutting doors, and locking 
desks, because the most innocent phrase 
may be twisted into something hostile 

to the Government, and then-- 

"And then?" 

One day the master won't come home to 
dinner . .• 

THE NAZI AT THE 
KEYHOLE 
Opening Mails 

An amazing impertinence affecting 
neighbouring nations is being perpe¬ 
trated in Germany by the secret police 
of Herr Hitler. 

They are opening the foreign mail pass¬ 
ing through Aachen, contrary to all inter-, 
national custom. 

Aachen is one of the main clearing 
houses for mail passing between France 
and Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 


. FREE TEA 

Dr Wu Lien-Teh is the health adviser 
to the Chinese railways, and. he thinks 
that free tea should be provided for the 
passengers on long-distance journeys. 

Special drinking fountains are to be pro T . 
vided on many Chinese trains, as the result 
of his advice, the fountains supplying hot 
China tea in every compartment. 

DOES YOUR KINEMA USE 
THE SAFETY FILM? 


LET THE BIRDS FLY 
A Chance To Help 

Our many right-minded readers who 
abhor the idea of keeping any winged 
creature in a cage will be glad to know 
that there is a way in which all can help 
to stop the cruel trade in wild birds. 

By the time the new Bird Protection 
Bill reaches its third reading in the 
autumn it is hoped that a great petition 
may be presented to Parliament. The 
Bird-Lovers League and the R.S.P.C.A. 
have had petition forms printed, and 
an appeal is made to all friends of birds 
to collect signatures. 

Some M.P.s have told a friend of the 
C.N. that they are being bombarded by 
members of cage-bird clubs and by 
bird-fanciers and dealers, who urge 
them not to pass the Bill, declaring 
it is a crazy whim and not the voice 
of the general public. 

If only everyone knew how our wild 
birds are being caught in thousands 
and tightly packed in small cages; 
how nine out of every ten die within 
a few days of being caught; and how 
many are blinded to make them more 
. useful as decoys, this pitiless trade 
would have been stopped long ago, even 
by this hard-hearted Parliament. 

A GREAT DAY FOR BIRDS 

A great day for birds will be October 4, 
the feast of St Francis. 

Could he be present on that day at 
the Borghese Gardens in Rome, where 
several thousands of small birds will be 
liberated, he would have the biggest 
congregation he ever preached to, 

A bird-loving society at Rome has 
been collecting the birds which have 
been used as decoys during the shooting 
season, and has chosen this appropriate 
date to free them, for the influence of 
the gentle St Francis in Italy has sur¬ 
vived these 700 years. 


THE CRIER AND THE 
BUYER 

And Nothing To Sell 

Long, long ago the farmers of Lan¬ 
cashire chose the village of Great 
Harwood as a convenient centre for 
their horse fair, and year after year they 
have gone to Great Harwood to buy and 
sell their horses. 

This year the fair was held as usual, 
and as usual the town crier, in frock 
coat, silk hat, and white waistcoat, 
begged “ all persons assembled here 
today to keep the peace/* ending his 
speech with “ God bless his Majesty 
the King, the Chairman of the Urban 
District Council, the crier and the 
buyer, and all gradely and decent folk 
beside/ 1 

When the fair was declared open 
there were plenty of gradely folk, but 
they soon discovered that something 
was missing : there was not a horse to 
be seen. No one wanted to buy a farm- 
horse—which was lucky, for no one had 
one to sell. 

Will our great-grandchildren never 
know the beauty of two line horses and 
a man at the plough outlined on the 
horizon ? 


A NEW ELECTRIC CLOCK 

A clock with faces 60 feet in diameter 
has just been put up in Paris, on the 
Eiffel Tower. 

It has no hands. Instead, the dials 
are fitted with rows of electric lamps 
arranged along radii drawn from the 
centre to the circumference at the 
position of every five minutes. Thus at 
five past nine a row of lamps from the 
centre of the clock to the figure One 
would represent the long hand, and 
another row from the centre to the figure 
Nine would represent the hour hand, 
thus indicating the time of nine-five. 

The dials are made up of enormous 
circles of green and red lights, and with 
new arrangements shortly to be intro¬ 
duced the seconds will be indicated as 
well as the hours and minutes. 
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Our Country in the 
Shadows 

Is it not worth while for all of us to read 
Emerson on England now ? This is what he 
said at Manchester in 1847 * 

I was given to understand 
1 in my childhood that the 
British island from which my 
forefathers came was no lotus 
garden, no paradise of serene 
sky and roses and music and 
merriment all the year round ; 
no, but a cold, foggy, mournful 
country, where nothing grew 
well in the open air, but robust 
men and virtuous women, and 
these of a wonderful, fibre and 
endurance ; that their best parts 
were slowly revealed ; they did 
not strike twelve the first time : 
good lovers, good haters, and you 
could know little about them 
till you had seen them in action; 
that in prosperity they were 
moody and dumpish, but in 
adversity they were grand. 

Is it not true that the wise 
ancients did not praise the ship 
parting with flying colours from 
the port, but only that brave 
sailer which came back with torn 
sheets and battered sides, stript 
of her banners, but having ridden 
out the storm? 

And so I feel in regard to this 
aged England, with the posses¬ 
sions, honours, and trophies, and 
also with the infirmities, of a 
thousand years gathering around 
her, irretrievably committed as 
she now is to many old cus¬ 
toms ; pressed upon by the tran¬ 
sitions of trade, and new and 
all incalculable modes, fabrics, 
arts, machines, and competing 
populations- 

I see her not dispirited, not 
weak, but well remembering that 
she has seen dark days before ; 
indeed, with a kind of instinct 
that she sees a little better in a 
cloudy day, and that in battle 
and calamity she has a secret 
vigour and a pulse like cannon. 

I see her in her old age, not 
decrepit, but young, and still 
daring to believe in her power of 
endurance and expansion. 

Seeing this, I say, All hail, 
Mother of Nations, Mother of 
Heroes, with strength still equal 
to the time ; still wise to enter¬ 
tain and swift to execute the 
policy which the mind and heart 
of mankind require at the pre¬ 
sent, hour, and thus only hospi¬ 
table to the foreigner, and truly 
a home to the thoughtful and 
generous who are born in the 
soil. So be it ! So let it be ! 

If it be not so, if the courage 
of England goes with the chances 
of a commercial crisis, I will go 
back to my Indian stream and 
say to my countrymen, The old 
race are all gone and the elas¬ 
ticity and hope of mankind must 
henceforth remain on the Alle¬ 
ghany ranges, or nowhere. 


Herr Hitler Please Read 

Rooking up one or two books on 
our 18th-century shelf wc came 
upon Baron Montesquieu, the French¬ 
man who was then in England, and 
wc And these words: 

If a man in England had as many 
enemies as hairs on his head, no harm 
would happen to him. 

It is a reputation worth having, 
Ilerr Hitler ! 

© 

Well Done, Mr Farm Labourer 

Qnck upon a time city folk called 
a farm labourer a clod-hopper. 
'People living in the country have 
always known that the farm labourer 
is a highly-skilled man, but ignorant 
folk thought him slow-witted and old- 
fashioned. 

Now they know better. A prize of 
£20 was offered for a design for a radio 
set. There were 3700 entrants. The 
winner is a Buckinghamshire farm 
labourer of 17, Mr C. J. Collins. 

His design is a bookcase and radio¬ 
gram with cupboards for records. It 
is original and well proportioned and 
handsomely executed in figured and 
burr walnut with ebony surrounds. 

Well done, Mr Collins ! Sweet 
music and good farming to you. 

The Obvious 

M r IIerrod * Hemtsall has just 
informed a Conference of Bee¬ 
keepers at Cheltenham that there is 
no occupation so full of cranks as bee¬ 
keeping . 

Of course. In no other occupation 
would a reasonable man expect to find 
so many people with bees in their 
bonnets. 

© 

The Polite Housebreaker 
J-Je who plants a tree is blessed; so 
is he who constructs a beautiful 
building. 

But sometimes demolishers arc 
useful people, and it is an art to 
destroy in the right way. Some 
demolishers who do their job in the 
right way are at work on a large site at 
Doctors Commons, and close to their 
work is a notice which says ; 

During the demolition of these build¬ 
ings and the erection of the new buildings 
on this site , we shall endeavour to cause 
as little annoyance as possible to our 
neighbours and to complete the work as 
speedily as possible . 

It is a good example, and wc 
commend it to all those roadmenders 
who, having power to dispense with 
the pneumatic drill, persist in using 
it, as well as to those policemen who, 
having power to stop a shrieking 
motor-cyclist, stand looking on while 
he disturbs the neighbourhood. 

To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came 1 into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth* 

Jesus 


The Mystery 

"JhiEEE seems to us an echo of the 
deep mystery of life in one of the 
quotations made by Professor Aveling 
at the British Association. He was 
quoting from Sir- Arthur Eddington 
these words, with which he finished 
his presidential address : 

We have found a strange footprint on 
the shores of the unknown . We have 
devised profound theories , one after 
another , to account for its origin . At 
last we have succeeded in reconstructing 
the creature that made the footprint. 
And lo! it is our own. 

It is good to remember now and 
then that there arc some things wc 
shall never know. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

^iiy do people hold their chins when 
they arc thinking ? They are try¬ 
ing to get to the point. 

□ 

JJarrel-organs now play classics. No 
harm in giving them a turn. 

□ 

Many London office boys arc fired 
with enthusiasm. They probably 
deserve it. 

0 

\Yorld problems should be approached 
from a new angle. But not by 
people ang¬ 
ling for fame. 
0 

The new 
Charlie 
Chaplin film 
is to be silent. 
But actions 
speak louder 
than words. 

0 

The Irish arc 
musical 
but never 
get very far, remarks a critic. Sounds 
as if he thinks they don’t go far enough. 

• □ 

Qiiimn ey-sweepkrs say sweeping is not 
what it was. Yet they have always 
looked black about it. 

0 

You can tell people’s characters from 
their Angers. Especially when they 
have a finger in everything. 

□ 

Most children like policemen. They arc 
always asking for a copper. 

□ 

The candid person gives himself away. 
He mustn’t be taken seriously. 

0 

Y new restaurant is to be decorated in 
the cubist style. Will you be able 
to get a round meal there ? 

0 

More people than ever are becoming 
Aat dwellers. Under pressure. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
p^ Taunton servant’s will leaves “ all 
my property (£290) to my dear 
mistress.” 

p^ Taunton man has left £4000 for 
daughters of poor families. 

JUST AN IDEA 
To trust otir fellows is to give them the 
desire to be trusted . 


The Life Beautiful and 
Simple 

By Our Country Girl 

Q Beauty, come and dwell 
with us, 

For nothing that you dread is 
here: 

Not wealth or pomp or weariness, 
Or haste or noise or fear. 

But only love and flowers and 
books, 

And music by a master made, 
And houschold'tasks as old as Eve, 
And games that every child has 
played. 

And all the bread we eat is 
earned ; 

We hoard no gold but children’s 
hair. 

So, Beauty, did we build your 
shrine ; 

Come, be the answer to our 
prayer. 

© 

To Master 

far and wide this Prayer of the Horse is 
being sent by the R.S.P.C.A. 

0 Thee , Master, I offer my prayer. 
Feed me, water and care for 
me, and when the day’s work is done 
provide me with shelter, a clean, dry 
bed, and a stall wide enough for me 
to lie down in comfort. 

Talk to me. Your voice often 
means as much to me as the reins. 
Pet me sometimes that I may serve 
you more gladly and learn to love you. 

Do not jerk the reins, and do not 
whip me when going uphill. Never 
strike, beat, or kick me when I do not 
understand what you mean, but give 
me a chance to understand you. 

Watch me, and if I fail to do your 
bidding see if something is not wrong 
with my harness or feet. 

Examine my teeth when I do not 
eat. I may have an ulcerated tooth, 
and that you know is very painful. 
Do not tic my head in an unnatural 
position or take away my best defence 
against Aics and mosquitoes by cutting 
off my tail. 

And, finally, oh, my master, when 
my useful strength is gone, do not 
turn me out to starve or freeze or 
sell me to some cruel owner to be- 
slowly tortured and starved to death; 
but do thou, my master, take my life 
in the kindest way, and your God will 
reward you here and hereafter. You 
may not consider me irreverent if I 
ask this in the name of Him who was 
born in a stable. Amen. 

© 

Sky-Shrieking 

IWTan’s insults to the beauty of 
Nature are many, but to ex¬ 
ploit “ this brave overhanging Arma¬ 
ment, this majcstical roof fretted with 
golden Are,” is surely the last word 
in the degradation and vulgarity of 
man, the huckster. The Sydney Sun 
© 

Call him not old whose visionary brain 
Holds o’er the past its undivided reign; 
For him in vain the envious seasons roll 
Who bears eternal summer in his soul. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Peter Puck Wants 
to Know 



If the boys who made 
a swimming-bath put 
their backs into it 
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The Family of the other Fellow 


THE GREAT PEACE 
SHIP 

A CROWD OF GUIDES 
AND SCOUTS 

Lord and Lady B-P Have a 
Holiday With Their Big Family 

A MEMORABLE JOURNEY 

The first cruise ever organised by the 
Scouts and Guides is over. 

The 650 cruisers to the Baltic, led 
by Lord and Lady Baden-Powell, have 
scattered to their distant homes. 

All have minds stored with wonderful 
memories of welcomes in Holland, in 
Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
Finland, Sweden, and Norway. 

S.S. Calgaric steamed ’ slowly away 
from Southampton to the accompani¬ 
ment of cheers from British Scouts and 
Guides on the quayside. Next morning 
the ship reached Rotterdam Quay. 
Motor-buses filled with Dutch Scouts 
and Guides took us through Rotterdam's 
broad streets to Delft, where we caught 
a glimpse of the famous pottery. 

Making Friends 

The rally of 1000 Dutch Scouts and 
Guides was held at Wassenaar, a 
beautiful park lent by the Queen of 
Holland. Here, in a brief speech, the 
Chief Scout said : “ It is not in marching 
fast nor ill making displays, but in 
making friends , that Scouts and Guides 
have their best work to do." 

Poland's welcome at the new port of 
Gdynia was full of enthusiasm. 

Gdynia lias sprung up on a site which 
only a few years ago was a sandy waste. 
On the outskirts of it the Polish Guides 
have a delightful camp in a narrow valley 
walled by silver birches. The Chiefs 
had lunch in camp, and before entering 
performed the Polish custom of eating 
bread and salt at the gateway, 

A B-P Road 

Lithuania commemorated the visit of 
the Chiefs by inviting B-P to open a 
road named after himself. Seldom can 
a rally have had a more inspiring setting 
than on the Lithuanian seashore at 
Palanga. Two thousand Scouts, Guides, 
Cubs, ~ and Brownies were drawn up 
with tlicir backs to the sea—the sea, 
as the President of Lithuania reminded 
iis, that had brought his country 
Christianity, culture, freedom, and Scout¬ 
ing. In the pinewoods facing the child¬ 
ren was their national camp. 

When the Chiefs and the President 
had driven along the beach in open 
carriages they mounted a platform. At 
a given signal the Lithuanian Scouts 
and Guides came running together from 
all parts of the beach to form a gigantic 
horseshoe, their right arms stretched out 
in salute, symbolical of reaching out 
after the ideals of the movement. 

Novel Lunch in Lithuania 

A novel lunch in the piiicwood camps 
followed. The huge tables were made 
of sand, the guests sitting with their 
feet in a trench. The tables were 
decorated with moss, fir cones, and 
stones forming Scout and Guide symbols. 

Latvia arranged a welcome at Riga. 
Scouts and Guides were on the quay¬ 
side, When the Chiefs landed they were 
greeted by the Waving of hundreds of 
red and white flags. They were re¬ 
ceived by the President, and Lord Baden- 
Powell was given. Latvia’s highest 
honour, the Order of the Three Stars. 

Tallinn, better known before the 
war as the great Russian fortress of 
Rcval, was the next port of call. IT ere, 
in a hilltop city of twisting streets and 
ancient watch towers, the Guides and 
Scouts of Estonia had arranged a torch 
and searchlight camp fire. Two thousand 
children came to sing to the Chiefs. 

At Helsingfors 2000 Finnish Scouts 
ancl Guides came to a rally behind the 
landing-stage at Brunnsparken. Field- 
Marshal. Manncrhcim smiled as he in¬ 
spected the rows of happy boys and 
girls in tlicir smart brown uniforms. 


T hose who have read Rose Macaulay’s 
Orphan Island will find an amusing 
connection between the Smiths of that 
island and the Smith families lately 
formed in Sydney and Melbourne, 

On Orphan Island Smith was. the 
ruling name, the height of fashion. “ Is 
that quite Smith ? " the inhabitants 
would ask themselves, as wc might ask, 
*' Is it done ? " or " Is it cricket ? " 

But in Sydney and in Melbourne the 
newly-formed Family of Smith has a 
different significance though an even 
greater importance ; for those who have 


Continued from the previous column 
Stockholm's rally in Skanscn Park 
will be remembered for the charming 
speech of welcome by Miss Maria Dillner, 
Chief Coinmissiorier of- the Girl Scouts. 
The British visitors, she' said, were re¬ 
turning the long-ago visit of the Vikings 
to Britain's shores. But while the 
Vikings came to plunder and spoil, the 
British Scouts and Guides brought to 
Sweden gifts of love and goodwill. 

A Norwegian hillside 1500 feet above 
Oslo provided an inspiring site for the 
last camp fire of the tour. Queen Maud 
of Norway, with the Chief Scout and the 
Chief Guide, listened to the songs and 
watched the traditional dances. 

Who can forget the closing scene? 
Far below the lights of Oslo began to 
twinkle and the black fires around us 


banded themselves into these families 
or societies have done so with the pur¬ 
pose of helping the unemployed. 

To be Smith and act Smith in these 
Australian cities is to promise to spend at 
least one day or its equivalent each year 
in helping the other fellow, and at the 
same time not to reveal one's identity. 
Another rule is that within six months 
of membership at least one new member 
must bo sworn, in to the Family of 
Smith, which, strangely enough, has 
many a Jones and many a Robinson 
among the membership. 


stood out sharply against the sky. 
Silently ten boys came forward. They 
lit torches from the camp fire, and, 
holding them high, stood on either side 
of a platform at the foot of the hill. 
In the gathering darkness the crowds 
on the hillside grew misty. Only two 
figures stood out clearly, the Chief Scout 
and the Chief Guide, standing together 
between the torchbcarers. 

The Chief Scout came forward with 
a message from British Scouts and 
Guides. They sent tlicir love to Norway. 
“ May I take Norway's love back to 
them ? " asked this Piper of Pax. 

, For a second there was a pause; 
like the pause when Peter Pan, longing 
to save Tinker Bell's' life, asks every¬ 
one who believes in fairies to clap. Then 
the hillside roared out Yes,' 


THIS EARTH OF OURS 

ITS WONDERFUL PAST 

A Peer Talks To Wise Men 
About Geography 

NO LONGER A DULL SUBJECT 

Lord Meston has been sounding a note of 
praise for Geography at the Leicester meeting 
of the British Association, 

From a dreary subject as taught in schools 
years ago it has risen to be one of the most 
fascinating and vividly human of studies for 
ordinary people. 

We give these passages from Lord Meston’s 
address, showing how true tills is. 

We mortals of the day live, it is 
surmised, in an inter-glacial epoch. It 
is only a fraction of time since this 
green and pleasant land of England was 
buried deep under an ice-cap, such as 
Admiral Byrd saw with something akin 
to terror when he was flying in the 
Antarctic. It may be only another 
fraction of time before all that we sec 
around us today is crushed into oblivion 
by another glacial visitation. How 
many such changes and catastrophes 
in the past will the record of geography 
unfold when we are able to read it ? 

Meanwhile wc can only guess at some 
of them ; picture after picture of an 
earlier world-surface passing through 
the mind without any pretence at 
chronological sequence. 

Men of the Sahara 

We can travel, for example, from the 
ice-bound Britain of which wc have 
just been thinking to the African Sahara,' 
tiion a moist, warm expanse of open 
grassland, abounding in flocks and herds, 
and peopled by men primitive enough, 
but yet with a startling artistic skill in 
rock drawings. Or, instead of wander¬ 
ing south from the glaciers of Central 
Europe, we can turn east to the other 
gigantic ice-fields, which then lay 
over the uplands of Asia and segregated, 
in their own home territories, to develop 
on their own separate, lines, the pro¬ 
genitors of some of the chief racial 
families of mankind today. On out 
way we should pass that ancient central 
Asian 0C9an which is now represented 
by Lake Aral and the Caspian Sea. 

Tremendous Changes 

If, following the same line of thought, 
we try to cast our mind still further 
back, we get into a sphere of endless 
speculation in picturing some of the 
tremendous changes which have taken 
place in the distribution of land and sea 
since the Tertiary era. The union of 
England and France by a river valley 
instead of a stormy Channel would be 
a relatively modem feature in the land¬ 
scape ; so would tlie land-bridges across 
the Mediterranean, of which only the 
broken piers remain in Malta and certain 
other islands. 

Working backward, the student 
would see North America severed from 
South America by an ocean which has 
long receded; and Africa divided in 
two by another great stretch of water. 
As if in compensation, he would find the 
Asiatic continent running unbroken 
through Malaya into Borneo and Java, 
until it faced, across a comparatively 
narrow waterway, the ancient Austra¬ 
lasian continent, which embraced Celebes, 
New Guinea, their adjacent archipelago, 
and our modern Australia. 

The Tertiary Age 

To depict in the imagination a world so 
constituted, is given to few of us ; but 
I would suggest one help, however 
inadequate, in carrying the fancy back 
into the Tertiary age. Climb the 
Puy dc Dome—now an easy enough 
task—on a clear day, and let the eye 
travel slowly over the mass of clear-cut 
volcanic cones which surround you on 
almost every side. Then imagine all 
these at work, belching out flame and 
fume, lava and sulphur, the sky dark¬ 
ened by smoke and dust, and the earth 
a maze of roaring furnaces. It is from 
such an inferno that time has evolved 
the smiling landscape of Auvergne today. 


The dark Side of a Bright Summer 



Pumping water for the Yorkshire village of Foxholes 



A queue for water at Wllddleton-by-Wirksworth in the Peak District 

The prolonged fine weather of this summer has been very enjoyable for holiday-makers, but 
it has caused a serious shortage of water in some parts of the country. Certain villages 
have had their supply strictly rationed, and in others it has been necessary to carry the 
water a considerable distance. 
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THE CHEMIST’S 
WAND 

. MAPPING THE SOILS 

How Science is Increasing the 
Yield of the Earth 

MORE FRESH FOODS 

The contribution of the chemist to 
agriculture was clearly set forth in an 
interesting, paper read by Dr Alexander 
Lauder at the Leicester meetings of the 
British Association.' • / . 

’ He. pointed out that any new line of 
work in chemistry is used almost at once 
in agricultural investigation; There.arc 
Research Institutes which investigate 
the best foods for domestic; animals, 
study their diseases, and make . experi¬ 
ments with’.the "soil itself, testing the 
substances from which our crops get 
their nourishment. , 

Artificial Fertilisers 

The study of the soil has been carried 
out in many parts of the world, and at a 
Congress in Rome ten years ago it was 
decided to publish a map of the soils of 
Europe. A general map was published 
in Germany and has been translated into 
English, It is on the scale of one to ten 
million, but it is a very difficult under¬ 
taking to map it on a larger scale. . Still, 
great progress has been made in the 
study of the amount of nitrogen, phos¬ 
phates, potash, and lime in its con¬ 
stituents and also in the organic matter 
contained in the soil. 

The chemist has revolutionised agri¬ 
culture by supplying artificial fertilisers, 
the greatest supplies being basic slag, 
produced from our steel Works, and the 
synthetic ammonia from Dillingham. 
The lecturer declared that the success at 
Billingham was one of the greatest 
triumphs of chemistry and engineering 
in modern times, and a further develop¬ 
ment has been the manufacture of 
concentrated complete fertilisers which 
are easy to sow, can be stored without 
risk, and arc entirely soluble in water. 

/ . Saved. From Starvation 

In another branch the chemist studies 
the way a plant absorbs its food from 
Mother Earth and from the Sun. 

Chemists are . experimenting in the 
artificial growing of”grass so that cattle 
may have winter food as rich in vitamins 
as when they feed on summer pastures. 

The ideal of the chemist is to enable 
the farmer;to supply the people of this 
country with as much fresh, home¬ 
grown food as possible all the year round, 
for , he knows that this lias greatly 
superior: health value over imported 
chilled and preserved foods. There is 
still much land in England which could 
be;enriched by modern methods so that 
it would produce, a larger number of 
store cattle, milk, and poultry than now. 

The scientist has undoubtedly saved 
the world from the starvation which Sir 
William Crookes predicted 35 years ago, 
and he is carrying on- investigations 
which will keep our crops and stock 
sufficient for all future needs. 


A NEW AIR FLEET 

A new fleet of aerial battleships, to be 
stationed' at Malta for patrol of ■ the 
Mediterranean air and sea routes, is 
being constructed on the Yorkshire 
side of the Humber. 

These air giants are to be equipped 
so that their crews can live on board 
for long periods. They will have a 
kitchen, larder, stove, and fresh-water 
tanks, in addition to towing equipment, 
sea-anchors, lifebelts, and bilge pumps. 

Their huge hulls arc divided into 
several compartments which include 
separate living quarters for the officers 
and other ranks of the crew, a chart 
house containing the necessary chart 
table and instruments, and a radio room. 

The new machines will fly at over 
130 miles an hour, and be able to cover 
the 2000 - mile length of the Medi¬ 
terranean without alighting. 


Where Arthur Hallam Lies 

Clevedon, the Home and the 
Grave of Tennyson’s Lost Friend 

CENTENARY OF THE SADDEST EVENT IN THE POET'S LIFE 


The centenary of the saddest day in Tenny¬ 
son’s life, when Arthur Hallam died, has just 
come round. 

It was Arthur , Hallam whom Tennyson 
mourned in his masterpiece, In Memoriam. 
A centenary service has been held at Clevedon, 
and it is hoped that lovers of In Memoriam 
will subscribe to a Hallam memorial window 
in the church where he lies. Subscriptions 
may be sent to the vicar, Rev J. E. Pugh. 

A C.N.. travelling correspondent has been to 
Hallam’s home and grave, and sends us this 
story of Clevedon. 

athered about a rocky bay is this 
growing seaside town, with enough 
impressive solitude still left about its 
cliffs to excuse Clevedon folk for 
imagining that it was here and not in 
Lincolnshire that Tennyson wrote : 

Break, break, break, 

On thy cold grey stones, O sea. 

Its Norman church still stands high 
above the sea. Here, too, is the finest 
14th-century house in Somerset (the 
home of Arthur Hallam's mother), and 
here is the little cottage to which Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge brought his bride, and 
where his son Hartley was born. 

In Old Clevedon Church 

The 18th century was closing then; 
the 19th was well on its way when this 
small place (then a few cottages round 
the church) stirred with that sorrowful 
event which was to put into literature 
the masterpiece of Alfred Tennyson. 
Arthur Hallam, in love,with Tennyson’s 
sister, .was travelling on the Continent 
when he died at Vienna, and they brought 
him home and laid him in this church. 

It is disappointing , to the pilgrim to 
find little that is romantic about his 
resting-place ; there is no simple grave 
with green turf above the rolling waves, 
such as one would imagine to have 
inspired the poet when he thought of the 
pretty fancy that came to Shakespeare 
for Ophelia, to Robert Herrick for his 
maid Pruc, and was now to come to 
Tennyson for his lost friend : 

Tis well; tls something; we may stand 
Where, he in English earth is laid, 

And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land. 

We cannot stand by his grave where 
violets grow, for he lies in the church 
with only a tablet on the wall and an 
epitaph by his father. 

Old Clevedon Church (there arc four 
new ones) was built by the Normans, 
and has scores of their crude carvings 
round the tower and the clianccl, many 
of them very quaint faces. There are 
old faces everywhere, inside and out, 
with corbel heads 600 years old along 
the south wall. The 14th and 15th- 
century builders, in transforming the 
church, kept the old chancel arch with 
the curious beak carvings supposed to be 
done by craftsmen who may have come 
over with the Conqueror, and there arc 
still standing two of the Norman arches 
of the tower. ., 

A Little Girl Asleep 

The nave is of the 14th and 15th 
centuries, the plain font is 14th century, 
the roof belongs to our own time, and the 
pulpit is made up with the Jacobean 
panels of the old one. The oak reredos, 
elaborately carved and painted, is a 
beautiful modern imitation of medieval 
work, showing the Supper at Einmaus, 
with four figures from the Old t Testa¬ 
ment and four. from the New in the 
panels. There are fine old seats with 
charming poppyheads, and at the back 
of the nave some pews of Dutch wood 
with gaunt dogs as finials. The carved 
panels on the wall between them arc 
from the old lectern. 

On one side of the chancel arch is a 
little girl asleep on a ledge, a dainty 
figure sculptured in stone. She is 
Phillipa Wake, who used to play in the 
grounds of Clevedon Court when Charles 


Stuart was fighting for the mastery of 
the nation. She . lived for seven short, 
years, . and for eight generations the 
Wakes lived on at Clevedon* Court, 
descendants of the family receiving * it; 
from the Conqueror. 

By the chancel wall the portrait; of 
a 15th-century kniglit of Clevedon is 
engraved on a block of alabaster, its 
lines fading after much trampling finder 
foot, for it has been a pavement stone. 
The knight is believed to be Thomas 
Lovell, lord of the manor about the 
time of Agincourt. John Kcnn, who 
added a storey to the Norman tower in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, sleeps in an 
altar tomb close by. ■' * 

A Pathetic Memorial 

There is a pathetic stone in memory of 
two young kinsmen of Arthur Hallam 
who wcrG drowned at Weston-super- 
Mare one summer's day in 1819. They 
were Abraham and Charles Elton, sons 
of Sir Abraham Elton of Clevedon 
Court, whose daughter was Arthur 
Hallam’s mother. The boys were 
drowned in trying to save each other, 
and the stone tells us that ; 

The flood was stronger than their 
strength though not than their love ; as 
they were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
so in their death they ivere not divided . 

One small new thing in this old church 
is as thrilling as anything old ; it is the 
wooden panel bearing the names of the 
vicars for 600 years. It is made of teak 
from Lord Beatty’s flagship at the 
Battle of Jutland. Between the middle 
lines of this .list of names we read a 
dramatic story of two centuries. From 
1506 to 1607 Clevedon had 13 vicars ; 
from 1607 to 1725 it had three—13 in a 
hundred years, three in 118 years. The 
last of the three was Joseph Crossman, 
59 years in this place ; 250 years before 
him William Touker preached here for 
58 years. 

Lovely Clevedon Court 

But the chief of all the possessions of 
Clevedon is Clevedon Court, the home of 
Arthur Hallam’s mother, the finest house 
of its period in the county. It has been 
called one of the most precious relics of 
early Domestic Architecture in England. 
The porch has still the grooves of the old 
portcullis which was worked by a wind¬ 
lass in a small room above, and there 
is a 14th-century chapel with beautiful 
windows, one looking down on the oalc- 
panelled hall with its minstrel gallery. 
An old clay pipe of Sir Walter Scoffs, 
finely coloured, was here when, we 
called. Here came Thackeray, who\ 
wrote part of Henry Esmond here ; the 
Mrs Brookfield to whom he wrote many 
letters was a daughter of the house. 
Here came Tennyson on his first visit 
to Arthur Hallam’s grave ; in the year 
In Memoriam was published the poet 
married Emily Sellwood, and they came 
to Clevedon Court on their honeymoon. 

Beautiful terraces rise * behind the 
house; with magnificent herbaceous 
borders and a glorious Somerset land¬ 
scape spread in front of us as we walk in 
the footsteps of Arthur Hallam and the 
poet'who has made him immortal. 


RAGAMUFFIN’S SHOELACES 

A C.N. reader sends us this little story from 
Rotherham, ■ 

Nobody seemed to notice a ragged 
little urchin who was sitting on the wide 
steps leading from a busy square to the 
churchyard. ' ■. 

Then a neatly-dressed lady, wlio was 
probably on her way home from an office 
or shop, came by. When she reached the 
boy she put down her attache case, 
stooped, and fastened up the laces of 
his tattered shoes. 

We feel sure it was worth 'while to 
show the little ragamuffin that lie 
mattered to somebody. 



STEEL BRIDGE OVER 
THE GOLDEN GATE 

; PACIFIC BREAKERS 
POUNDING BELOW 

A Block of Reinforced Concrete 
Weighing 130,000 Tons 

FOUR YEARS OF WORK TO DO 

L • The Golden Gate, the five-lhile-long 
waterway which leads from the Pacific 
Ocean into the great land-locked bay 
upon which San Francisco looks out, is 
to be spanned by a gigantic bridge, 
nearly a mile and a quarter long. " It 
will cost nearly six. and a half million 
pounds. ■*; ‘ ■ ■. - ‘ ) 

Work on this wonderful bridge has 
already begun, and it will be ready for 
traffic in four years timef “ • . 

Strange as it may seem, San Francisco 
lies with her back to the Pacific Ocean, 
the’900-foot high Blue Mountain lying 
behind her on the peninsula on which 
the city is built. Another peninsula, 
called Marin County, comes down to 
face it across the swirling breakers 
from the Pacific beating through the 
Golden Gate. . These great breakers will 
be dashed against the piers of the new 
bridge, so that its building will be 4 
triumph of engineering,’ . 

To Resist the Storms 1 

For the foundations 30,000 cubic 
yards of rock must be excavated 100 feet 
below the water for the most exposed, 
pier of the bridge. This will consist of 
a single block of concrete, reinforced 
with steel, weighing 130,000 tons and 
rising 44 feet above the level of the sea. 
The second pier, in a more sheltered 
position, will weigh 50,000 tons,; Be¬ 
tween these two piers there will be a 
clear span over which the suspension 
bridge of 4200 feet will sweep, 220 feet 
above high water. 

Including the two approach spans 
the total length of the bridge over the 
water will be 6450 feet. It will be 90 feet 
wide, with a roadway permitting six 
lines of traffic. 

Many bridges, of course, have.greater 
length, and some have cost. more. This 
is the only bridge which will meet the 
full force of an ocean’s storms. 

STEEL ROPES 
Making Life Safer 

. Few of us are aware to what extent • 
steel ropes arc. used in everyday life.. 
* Lift ropes are almost entirely made of ; 
steel, and most of us go up or down , 
in a lift frequently. Steel ropes are used 
on a very large scale by ships, and in 
cranes for lifting; building materials. 
There are hundreds of other uses which 
occur in the midst of every, big town. 

The testing of steel ropes is thus an 
important matter, as a faulty rope may 
be tlic cause of a serious accident. 
X-ray photographs, * which are already 
used on a large scale for testing parts of 
aeroplanes arid ship’s turbines, have- 
recently been made succcssfully’to show 
up faults in steel ropes, and a new 
science litis sprung up which will add 
brie more safeguard to our everyday life. 

THE AGE THAT NEVER WAS 

There are some medievalists who 
would no doubt like to put us back to 
an imaginary 'and happy middle age, 
which indeed did, in fact, never exist 
except in their, imagination. 

If people desire the medieval outlook 
and the medieval economy, they must 
accept . the elimination of scientific 
methods used in surgery, medicine, and 
sanitation. They must be content to 
live in hovels, clothe themselves in the 
simplest of garments, and infinitely to 
increase the physical misery of life, with 
an incredible impoverishment of every¬ 
body’s material standard. 

Ylr T. D. Barlow of Manchester 
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A Helping Hand - Goliath - Building an Engine • Campers Afloat. 



The Oyster Season—The fisherman had the help ot two holiday-makers when hauling up a Goliath Takes a Walk—A huge figure representing Goliath took part in the festivities during 
dredge on the famous Whitstable oyster beds. a earniva | in the Belgian town of Ath. 



Building a Locomotive—Another L.M.S. engine of the Princess Royal type, the largest In 
England, Is being constructed at Crewe. Hero is the boiler being placed on the wheelbase. 


Dockland Boys In Camp—These boys of the Fordonian Club from the Victoria Docks, London, 
greatly enjoyed themselves in a boat during a camping holiday near Chelmsford, 
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B© Tilings Mappem? 


We have received hundreds of questions which schoolchildren would 
like to have answered. They have come to us from schools in all parts 
of the country, and we propose during the next few weeks to deal with 
some of the most interesting. We give the first group of answers below. 

Why Do Fish Out of Water Die ? 


KIDNAPPED INTO 
SAFETY 

A STORY OF JAPAN’S 
WAR ON CHINA 

The Pitiful Scenes in the Streets 
of a Stricken Town 

THE STUBBORN CAPTAIN 

Terrible stories of kidnapping come 
out of China from time to time, but tlio 
idea of a beneficent kidnapping is some¬ 
thing new. 

It is a talc Mrs Cecil Chesterton brings 
from her visit to Woosung, that cour¬ 
ageous place near Shanghai which was 
riddled by Japanese bullets some time 
ago. Against the sky she saw a chim¬ 
ney-shaft standing out boldly. ** The 
Woosung Hotel,” said her guide. Then 
be told her its story. 

It had been owned and managed by 
an Englishman, a naval captain, who 
made it a jolly spot, with good boating 
and swimming, a welcome week-end 
retreat from Shanghai. The captain was 
universally liked. 

The Bombardment 

When the bombardment of Woosung 
began all his friends, Chinese and white 
men alike, entreated the captain to take 
refuge in Shanghai. He shook his fist 
toward the Japanese ships and said he 
was not going to clear out for them. 
They shot his hotel to bits. To save him 
some of his Chinese friends banded 
together and kidnapped him to safety. 

Imbued with its master’s defiant 
spirit, the chimncy-shaft stood through 
it all, but the hotel, like all the other 
cheerful things in Woosung, went clown 
before the firing, including the Baby 
Welfare station Eleanor Ving had 
worked so hard to establish. Years are 
required to build up institutions which 
can save life and make it worth while, 
but it takes less than a second for war 
to destroy them and all the lives they 
have saved. 

Mrs Chesterton gives us a glimpse of 
the human meaning of this destruction 
when she describes Chapei as nothing 
but a rubbish heap with streets haunted 
by unhappy souls hunting with desperate 
fingers for some remnant of their homes. 

Books Destroyed 

A huge ruin like a great wound 
marked the site of the National Library 
and Printing Press, set wantonly on 
fire. Thousands of books were de¬ 
stroyed, and rare manuscripts that can 
never be replaced. Apart from Belgium, 
the modern world cannot have seen such 
tragedy, Mrs Chesterton says. 

Because China is far off and different 
her sufferings arc apt to mean little to 
us, but it,is good that an Englishwoman 
with seeing eyes should go out from 
time to time and bring us back the news, 
the human news, which war and political 
correspondents so often overlook, 

A TOY FOR A WEEK 
New York’s Good Idea 

The lo\Ver West Side of New York 
now has what it calls a Toyery, where 
children may go to borrow toys to take 
home, as older people go to the library 
to borrow books. 

One toy at a time, and keep it a week, 
is the rule. 

The toy-lending hall was opened 
through the efforts of New York 
University's Community Centre at the 
suggestion of Mrs Ida Cash, a probation 
officer who had seen so many poor 
children conic into court for having 
stolen a toy that she begged that they 
might be given a chance to play with the 
toys they most coveted without having 
to steal them. 

! Philadelphia is planning to copy New 
York's good idea and open a Toyery of 
its own. ' r ‘ ■ ' 


How Did the Stars Come in the Sky ? 

What we think we know about this 
is that scattered through the infini¬ 
ties of space outside our Solar System 
there arc still, and were unthinkable, 
millions of years ago, vast clouds of 
fiery luminous gas, called nebulae. 

These revolve slowly (they arc so 
huge that one revolution may take 
millions of years) and gradually con¬ 
dense. As they get smaller and more 
solid they throw off clots, which go on 
revolving and condensing until they 
become the separate shining points of 
light like the few thousands we can see 
without a telescope in the night sky, 
and call stars. This process would take 
many millions of years. 

Why Does Iron Turn Rusty ? 

When iron turns rusty, as we say, it 
has really changed into something else ; 
the rust is no longer iron but a chemical 
compound of iron and oxygen from the 
air called iron oxide (chemists call it 
ferric oxide). 

This change cannot happen unless 
moisture and some form of acid arc both 
present. If you put iron into abso¬ 
lutely pure water without the faintest 
trace of acid it will not rust. But .the 
change into rust takes place easily in the 
air, because in ordinary air there is 
always some moisture and some carbon 
dioxide (carbonic acid gas, the gas we 
breathe out of our lungs) present. 

How Does the Pearl Come Into the Oyster ? 

The flesh of the oyster, the mussel, and 
other shellfish seems to be very sensitive, 
and to prevent, irritation it lines the 
inside of its shell with a very smooth, 
hard substance full of flashing colours, 
called nacre or mother-of-pearl. 

Pearl buttons arc made of it, knife 
handles and many other things are deco¬ 
rated with it. If an oyster or mussel is 
irritated by something in its flesh it 
covers it over with very thin layers of 
this nacre until it becomes the little 
round ball we call a pearl. 

Why Aro Most of Us Right-Handed ? 

A baby shows little sign of any 
difference in the use of its hands, but as 
its brain grows there is a natural ten¬ 
dency for one side of the brain to 
become more important than the other, 
because it contains nervous centres that 
control speech and other important 
faculties. 

That same side also controls the right 
side of the body, and because of the 
better development of that side of the 
brain movements of the right hand and 
right leg are more easily made, and we 
can do more difficult things with them 
than with the left hand and leg. 

Most things about us are designed to 
be used by the right hand, and so wc 
arc naturally educated to use it most, 
A few people have the two sides of their 
brain reversed, or have been so edu¬ 
cated that they use their left hands 
most. Others have been specially 
trained to use both hands equally. 

Why is Grass Green ? 

For the same .sort of reason that the 
blood is red. 

Grass is green because it has in its 
cells a colouring matter called chloro¬ 
phyll, which is an intense green. Leaves 
of trees and plants are made green by 
the same substance. Blood is red 
because of its colouring matter, called 
haemoglobin. It is a curious fact that 
the two arc chemically related. 

Scientifically it is not unthinkable 
that grass should be red and the blood 
green, and then wc should speak of red 
as a cool, restful colour. Chlorophyll is 
such an excellent green that it is used 
as a dye. 


Curiously enough, because they need 
air like all other animals. But they 
cannot make use of it unless it is dis¬ 
solved in water. 

Fish breathe by means of their gills, 
which in human beings take the place 
of lungs. In the gills tiny blood vessels 
are so arranged that, coming directly 
into contact with water pumped in and 
out by special movements of the gills,, 
they can absorb straight into the blood 
the oxygen contained in the water. If 
you keep fish in an aquarium and do 
not aerate the water regularly they die 
in the airless water, just as they do in 
the waterless air. 

Why Are the Roads Slippery on a Wet Day ? 

Because there is less friction than usual 
between our feet and the pavement. 

All our activities depend on friction ; 
if it were absent we should not be able 
to walk about, or if wc were once 
moving wc should not be able to stop. 
If friction in a machine is too great wc 
reduce it by using a lubricant. 

Water on the roads acts as a lubricant 
between the motor-tyre and the road 
surface, and if the road is a smooth one 
it is very easily lubricated by water, 
particularly if there is also a dried skin 
of grease (oil dropped by cars) to mix 
with the rain - water. Then if a car 
tries to turn suddenly or the brakes are 
put on sharply it will slide over the road, 
perhaps out of the driver’s control. 

Why Do the Birds Go Away ? 

This has troubled the naturalists for 
centuries. By catching and marking 
some birds with rings they have made 
certain that particular varieties of birds 
go to the same places-every year. 

JTow they find their way over thou¬ 
sands of miles of sea and land, by night 
and by day, we do not know. A swal¬ 
low may return from West Africa to the 
very house in England in which it was 
born the year before—a journey nearly 
5000 miles long, over which it seems to 
find its way by instincts that at present 
wc know nothing of. 

Why the birds go is also difficult to 
understand. Most of them come to a 
cooler country to build their nests and 
bring up the young birds. So swallows 
come from Africa at the end of the 
African summer to England to breed in 
the spring, while redwings and fieldfares 
come to England in our winter, after 
their breeding season farther North. 

As young birds which have had no 
experience migrate like the older birds 
(even a caged bird will do so if released), 
we can only assume that the wonders of 
migration are due to inborn instincts, 
arising from the very beginning of bird 
life millions of years ago. 

What is the Blue Centre in a Yellow Gas Flame ? 

In a gas flame the mixed coal gas and 
water gas which the gas companies 
supply today is burning with the aid of 
the oxygen in the air drawn into the 
burner with the gas. Over twice as 
much air as gas is used. If the burning, 
or combustion, of this gas is complete 
no light is given off but plenty of heat. 
This is what happens in a good gas 
stove ; tlic flame is blue because the 
gas is well mixed with air and all the 
gas is burned. 

In the old-fasliioncd type of gas 
burner used for lighting (without a 
mantle), in which only a little air gets 
mixed with the gas, the centre is blue 
(complete combustion) but the outside 
is yellow, and gives light partly because 
the burning there is not complete and 
partly because in ordinary coal gas 
(without water gas) there are traces of 
other substances which when heated 
become luminous, that is, give off light. 


PRISON FOR DEBT 

TWO POINTS OF VIEW 

The People Who Can Pay 
But Will Not 

SHOULD THE POOR HAVE 
CREDIT? 

Wc arc reminded by a reader that the 
question of imprisonment for debt is 
not quite so simple as our recent 
reference to it would suggest. 

We must confess that wc were looking 
at it from the debtor’s point of view; 
but it is only fair to consider the 
creditor’s, for lie has actually the worst 
of the bargain. 

The Debtors Act of 1869 says that a 
man can only be sent to prison for debt 
if it is proved lie has had the money to 
pay since tlic court made an order 
that he was to pay. 

When the order has been made it 
still rests with the creditor, if the debt 
is not settled, to bring the case to court 
again and prove that in the meantime 
the debtor lias had the money and has 
not paid. It is often a difficult tiling to 
prove, in which case the debtor wins and 
the creditor loses. 

Great Inequalities in Law 

Wliat needs investigation (and the 
Home Secretary has set up a Committee 
of Inquiry) is this matter of having or 
not having sufficient money to pay a 
debt, for it allows of great inequalities 
in law. There arc thousands of courts 
of justice, and many different opinions 
as to how much a man can live on. One 
magistrate will take 10s a head a 
week as necessary for family life ; 
another will make an order to pay 
against a man who is keeping a wife and 
five children on 35s. 

It was Judge Parry who used to urge 
that no debt under £2 .should be recover¬ 
able by law. He had seen so much of 
the misery of debt among the poor that 
he wanted to make it difficult for them 
to run up debts. He knew that if petty 
sums were not recoverable shops and 
the firms which batten on the pay-when- 
you-can system would be chary of giving 
credit. Of course, poor people would 
obviously prefer to be able to get things 
on credit, but it is a question whether 
the temptation should be offered them. 
Judge Parry’s measure would remove 
the majority of debtors from prison. 

Money and Conscience 

For the majority are the really poor. 
The more fortunate debtors are nearly 
always kept out of prison at the last 
moment by friends or relations paying 
up, but it must be remembered that the 
threat of prison is often the only means 
by which a creditor can obtain payment 
from a man who has plenty of money 
but no conscience. 

There are smart men and women in 
Society today who would not dream ot 
paying a debt unless summoned for it, 
and then it is usually only the tlnreat oj 
prison that brings a last-minute pay¬ 
ment from a well-lined pocket. They 
arc among the meanest of mortals, they 
inhabit tlic West End and their name! 
arc often in the Society columns; and 
while they exist creditors must be given 
some weapon to fight them, and tlia 
threat of prison is as effective as any. 


THE MOTHER AT THE 
STATION 

It seems as if, in one large town in 
France, the people cannot forget the 
war for a single day, for every time they 
pass the railway station they see an old 
woman waiting to meet the train from 
Paris, hoping her son may be on it. 

He was killed, but she will not believe 
the news of his death; and the sight of 
this mother’s useless but ceaseless vigil 
reminds passers-by of the thousands of 
bereaved' mothers whose sorrow is 
often unremembered now. 
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GLORIES OF PERSEUS 

IN THE NORTH-EAST SKY 

The Soft Light of Millions 
of Suns 

MAGNIFICENT STAR CLUSTERS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Venus will appear near the crescent 
Moon on Friday evening, the planet 
being above her and only about nine 
times the Moon's apparent width away. 

As Venus sets a little before 8 o'clock, 
and about an hour after the Sun, the 
time for observation will be short, be¬ 
tween 7.30 and 7.45 being best. 

The constellation of Perseus is now a 
prominent feature of the north-east sky 
and its chief stars may be easily identi¬ 
fied from our star-map. 

Perseus as son of Jupiter, according to 
Greek mythological lore, figures as a 
celestial champion in the story de¬ 
scribed in the C.N. for August 26. But 
not only was he the hero who rescued 
Andromeda, he was also the slayer of 
Medusa, the famous Gorgon evil goddess 
with hair of ser¬ 
pents, though she 
was once abcautiful 
maiden. The story 
tells how Perseus 
cut off her head, 
and the star Algol, 
meaning demon, 
represents the 
Head of Medusa, 
w h i c h Perseus is 
holding. 

Algol has . been 
known for ages as 
the Blinking De¬ 
mon, on account 
of the periodical 
variations in its 
light. This will be dealt with in our next 
issue, for on September 23 a convenient 
opportunity will occur for seeing the 
star * blink.' 

The brighter stars of Perseus will be 
seen on a dark night to stand out against 
a blaze of soft light, which is produced 
by the millions of suns beyond naked- 
eye visibility. Field-glasses will reward 
the observer with some magnificent 
clusters, particularly where indicated on 
the map as M 34, H VI 33, and 34. 

All over the area of Perseus are superb 
stellar vistas through myriads of nearer 
.stars, thousands of light-years distant, 
toward the glorious array of those 
millions of stars which extend for some¬ 
thing like 100,000 light-years to the 
outer periphery of our Universe. 

The nearer stars of Perseus, shown on 
the star-map, appear as the brightest. 
Of these Alpha in Perseus, also known as 
Algenib, is 217 light-years distant, or 
13,733,ooo times the distance of the Sun, 

Very few arc nearer than this. Algol 
is 120 light-years distant, Eta 163, 
Kappa 112, Mu 105, the variable star 
Rho 86, and Gamma 61J light-years 
distant. The nearest of all arc the small 
stars Theta and Iota, which are respect¬ 
ively but 41 and 351 light-years away. 
These two are suns similar to and about 
the same.size as our Sun. 

23,000 Degrees Centigrade 

On the other hand. Epsilon is 271 
light-years from us, while Delta is about 
650 and Zcta about 1080 light-years 
away; both must be giant suns to 
appear so bright from such a distance. 

Epsilon radiates over 5000 times the 
light of our Sun and resembles the great 
suns of Orion's Belt, being enveloped in 
incandescent helium—for which reason 
they are called helium suns. They are 
bluish-white in colour and at a very 
high temperature, of about 23,000 de¬ 
grees Centigrade, as compared with 
about 6000 degrees for the surface of 
our Sun. 

Epsilon appears to have a smaller 
companion sun;, so does Zeta; but 
there is no evidence that they revolve. 

In 190 x a new star blazed out in 
Perseus; its position is indicated as 
Nova 1901 on the star-map. It will be 
further dealt with in another issue of 
the C.N. G. F. M. 



Tho chief stars of Perseus 


WIRELESS OVER ALL 

Talking With Flying Men 

WONDERFUL RESULTS FROM 
TINY APPARATUS 


NEW TIGER CUBS 
AT THE ZOO 

THE MONKEY THAT 
GOT AWAY 


The air liner Astraea has been making 
a survey in connection with aerodromes 
on the route front Australia to England. 

She has done something more, for she 
has made an astounding record in wire¬ 
less two-way communication between 
an aeroplane and a land station. 
Operators on board were able to talk 
quite freely with Sydney from a distance 
of more than 5000 miles/ 

Another record, that of communica¬ 
tion between two air liners in flight, has 
now been established over the continent 
of Africa. An aeroplane over Northern 
Rhodesia has carried on a conversation 
with another aeroplane flying near 
Victoria West in Cape Province, a dis¬ 
tance of 2000 miles. 

There are exceptional difficulties in 
carrying on such conversations, and in 
sending telegraphic messages over Africa, 
owing to the storms which are met with, 
but the adoption of short wave-lengths 
has successfully solved this problem.. 

One of the most amazing things about 
this long-distance communication by air 
is that the total weight of the equipment 
for transmitting and receiving, including 
batteries and cables, is about 120 
pounds, and the power output is only 
about a five-hundredth of the power of 
the Empire station at Davcntry. 

We can telephone to our friends in 
liners on the high seas, and the day is 
not far distant when we shall be able to 
carry on conversations with the liners of 
the air, wherever they may be. 

TALE OF THE ZULU WAR 
The Man Whose Days Were 
Wrongly Numbered 

For fifty years a man's name has been 
on a list of the dead, while all the time 
he has been alive to see it. 

He is still alive, but his name is still 
on a roll of honour of the men who fell 
at Isandhlwana during the Zulu War, 
when the 24th Regiment was almost 
annihilated. 

He is Arthur Atkin, a hale and hearty 
old man who has lately been celebrating 
his golden wedding at Battle, within a 
short distance of Brecon Cathedral, 
where he is numbered among the dead. 

Although he went through the Zulu 
War he was lucky enough to be in 
hospital with enteric when his comrades 
were falling in their hundreds at 
Isandhlwana, a fact which was over¬ 
looked when the roll call was taken after 
the massacre, probably because those 
who knew of his illness were themselves 
among the dead. 

And so it was presumed that he was 
killed, and a little later his name ap¬ 
peared, and still appears, on the memorial 
in Brecon Cathedral, 

Strange it must be when Arthur Atkin 
and his wife stand before this memorial 
and think what might have been; and 
how it would amaze a visitor to be 
told that one of these dead heroes was 
beside him. 


PEOPLE COMING IN 

The flow of people into this .country 
continues to exceed those going out. 

In the twelve months ended June the 
number of passengers inward was 
251,774, whereas the passengers out¬ 
ward numbered 209,208. 

The outward passengers included 
25,755 British emigrants taking up 
permanent residence abroad. 

One of the first evidences of strong 
revival of economic conditions abroad 
will be an increase in the outward 
movement of human beings. It is really 
amazing that the wide world should no 
longer attract the British migrant. 


Daily Excursions of a Young 
Whipsnade Adventurer 

CRANES ON GUARD 

By Oup Zoo Correspondent 

The inmates of the London Zoo are 
determined not to be beaten by their 
relatives at Whipsnade. 

For the first time for over fifty years 
a litter of tiger cubs has been born 
in the Lion House. The mother tigress 
is Jezebel, and she is the sister of Ranee, 
the tigress at Whipsnade, who is also 
rearing a family of cubs. 

Generally Jezebel's temper is quite 
good, but she has become excitable 
since the birth of the little tigers, and So 
she is being kept as quiet as possible. 
Not until she herself allows the cubs 
to walk into the exhibition cage will 
Zoo visitors get a peep at them. 

The Weakling 

Ranee now allows her cubs to be 
seen, and the youngsters play together 
just like kittens. When they were 
seven weeks old Ranee began to allow 
them to gnaw bones ; now she hands 
them a share of her own rations. 

One of the cubs is much smaller and 
weaker than the others, and though 
the tigress is an excellent mother to 
them all the little weakling is her 
special care. She guards him most 
carefully, and sees to it that he is not 
bullied by the others. 

One of the monkeys at the *new 
colony at Whipsnade has found a way 
to freedom. 

Soon after these animals had been 
put in their wooded enclosure one small 
monkey walked to the tip of an over¬ 
hanging branch and, using this as a 
spring-board, j umped right over the fence. 

It was a 40-foot jump, but he did not 
hurt himself, and as soon as he landed 
on the ground he ran off. However, 
at feeding-time he made several attempts 
to get back ; but as he was frightened 
by the crowds he eventually decided to 
accept the bananas and nuts offered 
by visitors and retired to a secluded 
corner. After closing-time, when all 
was quiet, the little fugitive was seen 
climbing back into the enclosure. 

The next day he again jumped out, 
and after enjoying a short period of 
freedom he rejoined his companions. 
He now makes a habit of these daily 
excursions. He is quite harmless and 
tries to avoid visitors, taking the food 
they offer him and running away. 

Oddly enough, no other member of 
the colony has shown any desire to 
follow his example. 

Trouble at the Pond 

The sarus cranes have been trying to 
prevent the fallow deer who share their 
enclosure from using their pond. 

For over a year the birds and the 
deer have lived contentedly together in 
the same paddock, but since the cranes 
hatched a chick some weeks ago the 
parents have felt less tolerant toward 
the deer. As long as the deer remain 
in a far corner grazing peacefully all is 
well, but in the evening, when the 
deer move toward the pond to quench 
their thirst, the father and mother crane 
and their chick stand in a row at the 
edge of the water, stretching out 
their wings like policemen on point 
duty, trying to keep the others away. 


Last Month’s Weather 

LONDON RAINFALL 


Sunshine . . 250 hrs. 
Rainfall . 0’62 ins. 

Dry days . . 26 

Days with rain . 5 

Warmest day . Gth 
Coldest . 21 st, 22 nd 


Liverpool . 1*77 ins. 
Aberdeen . 1-22 ins. 
Falmouth . ri4 ins. 
Southampton ruins. 
Gorleston .. 0’82 ins. 
Birmingham 078 ins. 



Every Mother 
knows the 
Best 
Health 
Beverage 

r "THE health of her children is one 
* of the chief concerns of every 
mother. That is why, in countless 
thousands of homes, ‘‘Ovaltine" is 
the regular daily beverage. 

" Ovaltine " is the ideal beverage for 
children because it supplies, in an 
easily digested form, the food elements 
which are not present in sufficient 
quantities in the ordinary daily dietary. 
It makes good the energy they spend so 
prodigally and it builds up brain, 
nerves and body. 

Long practical experience has proved 
that there is nothing to equal "Ovaltine" 
for maintaining health and vitality. 

" Ovaltine " is prepared from the 
highest qualities of malt, milk and 
eggs. Unlike imitations, it does not 
contain any household sugar to give 
. it bulk and to reduce the cost, nor 
does it contain a large percentage of 
cocoa. Reject substitutes. 

OV/ILTIME 

FOOD BEVEUAGE 

Builds-up Brain. Nerve and Bodtjf 

Prices in Gt. Britain and AT. Ireland , 

1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

P923 
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SLAVE MONEY 

ODD SCRAP OF NEWS 

Passing of a Coin With an 
Ignoble History 

MINIATURE CARTWHEELS 

From Vienna comes news of a strange 
scrap of history coming to an end. 

The Austrian Mint, after 150 years, 
will coin no more Maria Theresa dollars 
for use in Africa and the Near East, It 
lias an ugly side to its history, hand¬ 
some as this coinage is, for it was the 
main currency used for the slave trade . 
For these great coins, with their image 
of an empress) men and women were 
bought and sold into slavery, and no 
man knows what an ocean of misery lies 
behind them. 

How is it that Austria, which had no 
colonies even in her great Imperial days, 
provided coinage in silver dollars as the 
ordinary hand-to-hand currency for the 
various kingdoms of Arabia; for Abys¬ 
sinia, one of the oldest kingdoms in the 
world ; for the Afghans; for many parts 
of India ; and even for the tribesmen of 
distant Mongolia ? 

Nobody quite knows. But these great 
coins, like miniature cartwheels, always 
dated 1783, have been supplied by the 
Mint in Vienna ever since the clays of 
the Empress Maria Theresa, 

. Hit By the Depression 

- When no other coinage was acceptable 
these ran, current over thousands of 
miles. There was always a demand for 
them) and when The . war years inter¬ 
rupted the issue they were at a premium. 

Now the hooded kings in Arabia are 
coining their own money tokens, and 
have forbidden the handsome Austrian 
dollar to circulate. The tribesmen of 
Northern Africa have become used to 
the paper money of France and Spain. 
Zanzibar has British coinage. Mongolia 
has Chinese and Japanese. Even in 
Abyssinia, where progress moves slowly 
indeed, there is now a national coin. 

Yet the experts in Vienna are con¬ 
vinced* that it is not modernity which 
has caused the demand of the African 
and Oriental money-brokers for the 
Maria Theresa dollar to fall away. It is 
simply, they maintain, that the depres¬ 
sion has hit these distant parts so hard 
that they cannot afford to buy Maria 
Theresa dollars any more. 

Thus passes a strange and picturesque 
episode in the history of money, 

THE WORKLESS MAN’S 
NEWSPAPER 
Something New 

How much brighter arc the lives of 
our unemployed today than ten years 
ago ! Hard necessity has indeed been 
the mother of inventibn. 

The latest good idea for helping them 
is a monthly newspaper which is being 
produced by the National Council for 
Social Service. As it is a one-page paper 
it can be pinned up on notice boards of 
the Council’s centres and in unemployed 
men’s clubs all over the country. 

Through this news-sheet all kinds of 
practical ideas wiU'be exchanged. Many 
readers of this month's number will say 
“ Why didn’t I think of that before ? ” 
when they read of the way the unem¬ 
ployed of Dewsbury solve their boot¬ 
repairing problem. They go round to 
factories asking for discarded belting. 
Some of them, given a length of old six- 
inch belting which would have been 
thrown on the scrap-heap, punched out 
the rivets and were able to make soles 
big enough for boots. The slight greasi¬ 
ness of the belting makes the leather 
waterproof and thus even better than 
ordinary material. 

There is an account of a scheme at 
Ipswich for the redecoration of the houses 
of the unemployed. 
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The Queen and her 
Big House 

Popping in For the Day 

Although Windsor Castle will not be 
occupied by the King and Queen until 
next spring the Queen keeps a careful 
eye upon this 900-year-old country 
house of hers. 

Twice a year, at Easter and in June, 
at Ascot Week, the King and Queen 
come to live at Windsor. The Royal 
Standard flies from the top of the Round 
Tower, the band plays on the terrace, 
and Princess Elizabeth and her sister 
Margaret Rose wave from the window 
to the smiling crowds. 

For the rest of the year the royal 
apartments are untenanted. This does 
not mean that Windsor Castle is empty. 
A population of Court officials, pen¬ 
sioners, ..clergy, choirmen, and soldiers is 
always there. 

Does Windsor know when Queen 
Mary is at the Castle ? Not always. 
Throughout the year, not in state but 
as a busy and careful housewife with 
three great houses and one small one 
to look after, the Queen pays a day’s 
visit and slips into the castle, looking 
round to see that all is in order. She 
calls on a friend or two in the shady 
precincts. She may even do a little 
shopping, in which case Windsor knows 
she is at home again, blit does not tell. 
She* stays the night, and in the morning 
goes back to her town house, Bucking¬ 
ham Palace. 


SAMBO OF DEVON 

Samson would have been a better 
name for Sambo, who lives in Devon¬ 
shire, for he is the strong man in the 
dog world. - 

He is a bull terrier, and weighs a 
stone heavier than the average bull 
terrier. He can run down the road with 
a six-foot piece of timber in his mouth ; 
and he has a passion for athletics. 

One of his sports is diving. He will 
dive from extraordinary heights and out- 
swim any man he knows. Once he set 
out from Budleigh Salterton entirely at 
his own whim, refused to be stopped, 
and arrived at Exmouth, eight miles 
away, as fresh as a daisy.. And if he 
dives from the parapet of the high 
bridge at Shaldon, where he lives, into 
the River Teign he refuses to be picked 
up by boat or man until he has ” swum 
his swim.” 

In between his athletic turns Sambo 
sits and guards his master's shop of 
valuable antiques, and burglary is not 
said to be a common occurrence in 
Sambo’s home, for he has a steely look 
in his eye at times, as though he meant 
what he said. But to his friends he is 
as gentle as a kitten, and friends are 
numerous in Sambo’s life. 


70,000 BOOK PEOPLE 

Last year moire than 70,000 people 
borrowed books from Croydon libraries. 
There arc 16,700 child readers, over 
10,000 under twelve. 

During 1932, the busiest year ever 
known by the library assistants, there 
was an increase of rare books borrowed 
by Croydon readers from libraries in 
other parts of the country—a practice 
made,possible by the excellent organisa¬ 
tion known as the Central Library, which 
will find a book for anyone. We our¬ 
selves have just been able to borrow a 
book from Plymouth in this way. 

About a hundred books were lent 
by Croydon to readers in different parts 
of England and Scotland, and even in 
Germany and Denmark. Every book 
borrowed or lent was safely returned. 
74;800 reference books were used last 
year by boys and girls of Croydon. 
There were 16,600 attendances at Child¬ 
ren’s Talks and Story Hours, and the 
Christmas Story Festival attracted big 
audiences of children. In each of the 
Junior Libraries of Croydon arc boy and 
girl helpers who keep order and mount 
illustrations for the library collection 
of pictures. 


The Little movies 

Everybody Can Do It 

In France and Belgium it is quite a 
common sight at the seaside to • see 
visitors taking kinematograph pictures 
with their amateur cameras. 

Here wc do not seem to take so much 
advantage of the motion-picture. It 
may not be known sufficiently that 
moving-pictures need not be so costly 
as is generally thought. There is one 
English firm which makes a kine-camera 
for 55 shillings, the price of many an 
ordinary camera ; while another firm 
sells a splendid little motion-picture 
projector for three guineas. 

There are, of course, many better and 
more expensive cameras and projectors, 
but home movies arc quite within reach 
of many people. The films may seem 
expensive, but we must remember that 
the price includes the cost of developing 
them when they have been exposed and 
returning them ready for showing on 
the screen. In many countries the 
home moving-picture is already bidding 
fair to replace the ordinary snapshot. 


CHEAPER TRAVEL 
How They Do It in Canada 

It is natural that the general public 
will travel more as the fares come down, 
and we suggest that, though much good 
has been done in this county by the 
reduction in rail fares down to about a 
penny a mile, further reduction is still 
needed. * 

Proof of this was given by Mr A. A* 
Gardiner of the Canadian National 
Railways* in an. address before the 
Advertising Club of Montreal. He said 
that statistics showed that low-rate- 
railway excursions in Canada are bring¬ 
ing the people back to the railways. 

He maintained that the reduction of 
fares to a halfpenny and even less a 
mile had resulted in an increase in 
traffic of hundreds of thousands of 
passengers in a few weeks. 

AN ARGENTINE WAY 
Suppression of Machinery 

A cigarette manufacturer in the City 
of Buenos Aires has just removed from 
his factory his cigarette-making machines 
in order to give work to several hundred 
unemployed women. 

This step has met with an enthusiastic 
response on the part of the public. 

Various working-men’s leaders are 
now studying ways and means of in¬ 
ducing a number of industries to do 
the same thing, and so give thousands 
now idle a chance to secure employment. 


A COUNTY OF BROAD ROADS 
AND LEAFY LANES 

Few counties round London have 
such magnificent roads as Hertfordshire. 

They are her pride, and Charles Lamb 
himself would rejoice that so many 
now tour through this county, which he 
described as “ leafy Hertfordshire.” 

During this year over a quarter of a 
million pounds is to be spent on the 
maintenance and repair of these roads, 
and the Ministry of Transport is giving 
the Highways Committee over ^100,000 
for other work. Bridges are being re¬ 
constructed and strengthened, and auto¬ 
matic traffic signals are being freely 
installed. 


THE HORSE’S NERVES 

At Imber Court, the training-school of 
the Metropolitan Mounted Police horses, 
curious facts are recorded about an 
animal’s traffic nerves. 

Air noises arc an ordeal to most 
animals. Horses which pass every other 
test well return again and again to 
master the lesson of standing still while 
an aeroplane propeller revolves overhead. 

Trams are another pet aversion. Many 
police horses which can be trusted on 
duty in Oxford Street during the rush 
hour often fight shy of tramlines. 


A FAMOUS SCHOOL 
MUSEUM 

And the Master Who 
Created It 

TREASURES FROM THE 
OUSE VALLEY 

The creator of one of. the most 
interesting school museums in the world 
has just retired after 25 years work 
which has made his collection famous. 

His name is Percy Langdon, and the 
museum he'has created is in the Modern 
School at Bedford, within a stone's throw 
of the spot in which John Bunyan spent 
12 years in prison. 

This museum has an illustrated 
catalogue which holds its own with that 
of many a large town, and any Bedford 
lad aspiring to become an archaeologist, 
has in a wing of his school a collection 
which will teach him all he needs to 
know. Indeed, many of Mr Langdon's 
pupils have already earned their laurels 
among the rich stores on the Dunstable 
Downs, and even farther afield. 

Stone Age Implements 

It was in a gravel pit on the boundary 
of Bedford that Mr James Wyatt in 1861 
found the man-fashioned flint implement 
which proved that man was contempor¬ 
ary with the woolly rhinoceros and the 
cave bear. In this museum are many 
similar flints from the old gravel bed of 
the Ouse. There are, too, implements of 
the succeeding Stone Age/ the Bronze, 
and the Iron Ages, and objects used and 
worn by Roman and Saxon and Dane ; 
all arc scientifically arranged. The 
collection of Stone Age implements is 
superior to that of Cambridge University, 
and treasured here is one of the two 
oldest Saxon brooches known. 

So highly regarded is this museum 
that the British Museum presented it 
with some of the treasures found by its 
expedition at Ur of the Chaldees, 

Building lip this museum was only one 
of Mr Langdon’s activities; he was 
schoolmaster, school chaplain, head of 
the school orchestra, and responsible for 
the school swimming. When he went 
to the Bedford Modern School 80 per 
cent of the boys could not swim ; when 
lie left last t tei*m 80 per cent were good 
swimmers, and the roll of his pupils who 
had saved a human life numbered 21. 


GOOD NEWS FOR A 
TRAMP 

Dy a York Correspondent 

Up one of the steep lanes which leads 
from the quaint seaside village of 
Robin Hood’s Bay a number of Boy 
Scouts were setting out for a good 
morning’s ramble. 

On the wayside they passed an elderly 
tramp who looked very hot and weary 
as he sat with his eyes sadly fixed on 
these young, healthy specimens of 
boyhood. They gave him a cheery good¬ 
morning and passed on, except one boy 
who turned back for a moment and, 
approaching the tramp, explained that 
he was sorry he had nothing to give 
him to eat, but—would he like to have 
a look at a paper which had some fine 
pictures and a lot of good things to 
read ? Placing in his hands a copy of 
the C.N. the boy hurried forward to 
join his comrades. 

After a sunny morning on the moor¬ 
lands the boys returned to their camp 
along the same road, and there, still 
sitting by the wayside, was the tramp. 

As soon as he saw the boy who had 
given him the paper he folded it up 
neatly, and, returning it, said he had 
heard how the Boy Scouts are supposed 
to do one good deed a day. If this was 
so, then he had done his, for ” thanks 
to this splendid little paper he had 
been able to have a most happy morning 
and felt quite young again. Could he 
lend him any more ? ” 
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THE LAKE UNDER 
LONDON 

Too Much Water Taken 
From the Wells ? 

POLLUTION DANGER 

There is some anxiety in the City of 
London about the water supply; not 
the watet*Supply'from the Thames and 
from the hills of Hertfordshire by way of' 
the New River and its reservoirs, but 
the supply that comes from the artesian 
wells pierced into the chalk below the 
buildings. 

The City and suburbs of London are 
built above a great saucer of chalk 
from 6oo to 700 feet thick. Between 
the top surface of this chalk and the 
houses lie great beds known as London 
Clay, part with gravel beds on top of it. 
Below the chalk is a layer of gault strata 
which is impervious to water. From 
the Chiltern Hills in the north to the 
North- Downs of Kent and Sussex it 
extends, and is a great natural reservoir. 1 

Into this chalk saucer wells have been 
sunk ’ at hundreds of points, and the 
pressure On the water in its natural 
cavities in the chalk causes it to flow 
freely from the taps. 

Where the Peril Lies 

The alarm has been caused by the 
realisation that the water level of 
London’s reservoir has been dropping at 
the rate of about four feet a year. 
Prior to 1910 there was a steady fall of a 
little over a foot a year ; but about that 
time there was a great increase in the 
boring of wells for the sake of economy ^ 
and it seems that 1 London is taking more 
than the rainfall is supplying to the 
catchment area. 

The lowering of the water level, and 
the consequent reduction of water 
pressure, increases the possibility of 
pDilutee} water getting into the main 
supply. It is said that brackish water 
is entering the wells between Grays and 
London, and that over ten per cent of 
the water in a well at Southwark 
trickles in from the Thames. 

It looks as if no more new wells will 
be bored in London, which will have to 
rely more and more on water supplied, 
from areas outside its basin. ’ 

A TALE OF HIDDEN 
TREASURE 

The Robbers Who Left Too Soon 

When Ilia Ibescu, a Rumanian farmer 
of Temesvar, returned home one even¬ 
ing lately he found four robbers ran¬ 
sacking liis house for a large sum of 
money which they declared was there. 

Ilia Ibescu knew of np such hidden 
treasure, and the robbers were unable 
to find what they wanted ; but before 
making off they tied the farmer, and one 
of his sons to a beam in the old barn. 

After much struggling the farmer and 
his son managed to free themselves, but 
in doing so pulled down the old beam, 
which turned out to be rotten and hollow. 
At the same time tumbled out no pieces 
of gold of Imperial Germany. 

The gold had been hidden behind 
the old beam by the farmer’s uncle, 
from whom he inherited the place ; and 
thanks to the would-be robbers Ilia 
Ibescu came into a bigger inheritance 
than he had expected. 


A USEFUL HOLE IN ITALY 

At Larderello, in Italy’s Val di 
Cecina, a 1 new blow-hole has appeared, 
sending up steam at a pressure of 
60 pounds to the square inch. 

This blow-hole is being tapped so 
that the energy may be used to provide 
electricity for railways. 

Two similar blow-holes have already 
been harnessed, .and it is expected that 
the three will supply 20,000 kilowatts 
of energy for working the mil way, 
between Florence and Rome. 


THE BARGAIN 
PICTURE 

What Mr Kaines Smith 
Thinks About It 

THE EASY WAY TO CROWD 
AN ART GALLERY 

The other day a woman went into a 
Birmingham Curiosity Shop and saw a 
grubby painting of a young man's head. 

He had long hair, as men wore it in 
days gone by. There was something 
spirited about the painting'which pleased 
her, and she bought it for ten shillings. 

Birmingham has an Art Gallery of 
which it is very proud, and the keeper 
of the gallery is our good friend Mr 
Kaines Smith, He said the picture was 
almost certainly a Van Dyck. 

It was borrowed and exhibited in the 
Art Gallery, which instantly became 
crowded, not because people arc so 
entranced by the beauty of the picture, 
but because it was bought for ten shillings. 

That is Mr Kaines Smith's .sad con¬ 
clusion. But lie does not really mind. 
People who come only to look at 
the bargain picture will see the other 
pictures too, and perhaps they will get 
into the habit of visiting the gallery, 
for ive needs must love the highest when we 
see it. 

JAMES LOEB AND HIS 
MONUMENT 
One of the World's Best 
Libraries 

A FORTUNE TO COMPLETE IT 

Few editions of the great Greek and 
Roman authors have been so popular 
among scholars and unlearned people as 
the Loeb Classical Library. 

The volumes have been issued at the 
rate of twelve a year for many years 
now, and 272 arc already published, all 
with the English translation facing the 
original text. 

The plan of the books was thought out 
and brought into existence by Dr James 
Loeb, an American banker. The doctor 
has now died, but has provided by will 
a sum of about ^60,000 so that the 
splendid library may be completed. 
When this is clone the income from the 
endowment will be devoted to encour¬ 
aging the study of the classics and 
archaeology on the broadest possible 
basis, neither sex nor nationality, creed 
nor colour, being a bar to any recipient. 

There are about 100 more volumes to 
come, and scholars all over the world are 
preparing them for publication. 

The glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome have left to 
humanity the priceless possession of two 
of the greatest literatures the world has 
known, and Dr James Loeb has left all 
English-speaking peoples in his debt. 
Few men have a nobler monument. 


WHO WAS VOLTAIRE ? 

Born Paris, November 24, 1694. 

Died there May 30 , 1778 . ■ 

Born Francis de Marie Arouet, he 
assumed the style of Voltaire. 

His wit gained him admittance to the 
French Court, but his sharp tongue twice 
brought him into disgrace. He came to 
England and consorted with the leading 
literary spirits of the age, then returned 
to Paris. Here he got into hot water 
again, and went ultimately to the Court 
of Frederick the Great, from whom }je 
parted on unfriendly terms three years 
later. He settled in Geneva until shortly 
before his death, when the excitement of 
a visit to Paris proved too much for him. 

His literary • output was prodigious, 
his correspondence immense, his influ¬ 
ence immeasurable. He had no rever¬ 
ence for good, but he had an unfailing 
eye for evil, and denounced it unspar¬ 
ingly wherever he found it. He helped 
to free Europe of the oppressive feudal 
bonds which bound it.. 



BRITAIN’S BEST SHOES-FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Let’s have 
Hovis 
for tea! 



There is nothing nicer than Hovis for 
tea—and it is so good for you. Its 
delicious flavour is a tonic in itself and 
its wonderful nourishing properties 
provide extra energy for work and play. 



Best Bakers Bake It 


Macclesfield * 

ASK FOR HOVIS GINGERBREAD BISCUITS J-LB. 7id„ OR TALL CANISTERS 1/8 EACH * 
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THE FLYING BANDIT 


Serial Story by 

T. C. Bridges 


/ CHAPTER 51 

• . The Lovely Lady 

T iie three sat gazing at Jock. At last 
Finch stirred in his chair. “Jock, 

. I’m with you all the way. We'll go at once 
if you say so." 

Tim spoke. “Jock, Finch has had a 
"tough day. He’s flown about eight hundred 
miles. And his ankle’s still pretty bad. I 
don't think there's any chance of the police 
visiting Glwdyr tonight. How about 
getting a wink of sleep, if Mr Eyre will put 
us up, and starting at daylight ? ” 

“Of course I’IF put you up,” said Eyre. 
Jock considered a moment. 

“ Thanks very much, Mr Eyre. I expect 
Tim's right. If we can get off early in the 
morning it ought to be good enough.” 

“ Oughtn't we to phone Merivalc that we 
have the emeralds ? ” said Finch. 

’ Again Jock thought a little. 

“ Yes,” he said at last, “ and ask him to 
r send someone for the stones. But, Finch, 
you needn't Say anything about Red.” 

Finch nodded and hobbled off to the 
telephone. He was back in about ten 
, minutes. 

“ I got him all right and he was as nice 
as possible. I just said that we had re¬ 
covered the emeralds and they were in the 
safe here. He was very anxious to hear all 
about it, but I said the story was too long 
to tell over the phone. So he wants us to 
meet him in London on Saturday next 
(all three of us) and lunch with him. I said 
' we would. Is that all right ? ” 

. “ That'll do fine,” said Jock, with a sigh 
of relief. Then they all turned in. 

Jock was up'first to find a grey sky with 
.a strong cold wind. It was just what he 
had expected after that brilliant but 
treacherous sunset. Luckily it was not 
raining, and after a cup of coffee they got 
: straight away in the Monospar. Eyre told 
. them that the Lovells were safe in gaol and 
that he had sent two men to bring in 
Finch's plane. 

Luckily. for their flight the wind had 
veered to North-East, so was more of a 
help than a hindrance, and at a little after 
eight they landed in the big field in front 
of Glwdyr. Old Ballard came out to meet 
them. He was looking tired and troubled. 

.“How's Red?” was Jock's first eager 
question. 

. 7 Bad, Mr Jock. My wife and me, \we 
thought he was going to pass out in the 
night. Mr Randall, he's still here.” 

Jock went rather white. He ran to the 
house. Randall was in the hall. 

1 .“It’s all right, Jock,” lie Said quietly. 

, “ He’s better. But I don't mind saying 
I was scared. I was on the point of sending 
for the doctor—and I did wire for his 
mother,” . . 

• “ His mother gasped Jock. ‘ . 

: Yes. I found a letter from her in liis 

. coat pocket. She lives near London. She 
will be here some time today,” 

■ Jock collected himself. . 

■ “I understand now.’ She’s the person he 
wanted the money for. But, Mr Randall, 
this is an awful mix up. How shall we ever 
keep it from her ? ” 

At that moment Finch came hobbling 
in, helped by Tim arid Ballard. He, Randall, 
and the two boys went into the’, library 
to talk things oyer. Ballard went to get 
breakfast. 

“ See here, Jock,” said Finch. “ We 
quite understand that you want to save 
Red from going to prison, and wc sym¬ 
pathise. He’s pulled you out of more than 
one bad spot, and now That the emeralds 
are safe I think we are all keen to get him 
off.” He turned to Randall. “ That's so, 
isn’t it, Randall ? ” ' - ■ * ■ 

“ Yes,”-said Randall with a smile, “ I'm 
", all for Jock.” 

“ All the same,” Finch went on, “ the 
law's a queer thing to meddle with,'and if 
the truth comes out Red is bound to be 
tried for stealing the emeralds, and he’ll get 
it hot. What's more, we shall get it in the 
neck for trying to shield him. Not that 
this cuts much ice with me. I'm willing to 
take a chance, only, first,’ I want to sec if 
there's anyway out.” . 

“ Of course there is,”. Jock said stoutly. 
" The Lovells had the emeralds. We found 
them in their possession,” „ 

..“That’s a fact,” !Finch agreed, “but 
when the Lovells come to trial they'll spoil 
the whole ; story.” 

“They won’t be tried just yet,” Joe-: 


insisted. “ We ought to be able to get Red 
away first.” ■ 

“ He can't be moved for a day or two,” 
Randall said. 

• “ How soon can Mark and Jasper be 
tried ? ” Tim asked. 

“ They'll be brought up before the Bench 
and remanded,” Randall told him. “The 
police will want you boys and Finch as 
witnesses.” . : 

Jock looked. blank. “Then — then we 
shall be forced to tell all about it.” 

“ I'm afraid you will,” said Randall 
slowly; And then he went up to sec Red. 

Jock wandered about. He could not sit 
still. Tim got tired of it. 

“ Better come for a walk,” he said. 
“ Tell you what, let's go and fetch that 
funny old lead pot you dug up.” ' 

They went. It was blowing hard but not 
raining. Up on the tops they could hardly 
stand against the gale, They got to the old 
fort by midday and found the lead mug 
just where Jock had hidden it. 

“ It's pretty old,” said Tim as he exam¬ 
ined it. “ Wonder if there’s any more 
where you found it.” He went across to 
the damp spot and began to prod the 
ground with his knife; Jock, eating an 
apple which he had brought, watched him. 
Suddenly Tim began digging violently. 

“ I've got a plate,” he shouted. “ Come 
and help.” The two'dug for an hour and 
at the end qf that time had five more mugs 
and a dozen great heavy platters. 

It was about three when they got back, 
to find a saloon car standing at the door. 

As they hurried in a lady was coming 
down the stairs, the most beautiful, stately 
old Tady they had ever seen. With her 
snow-white hair and delicate ivory com¬ 
plexion she looked, Jock thought, exactly 
as if she had come out of a picture. Her 
face lit up as she saw the boys. 

" Jock—Tim. Yes, I know which of you 
is which. I have been hearing about you 
from my dear son.” 


What on earth has he told her? Jock 
wondered vaguely, but Tim kept his head 
and said how sorry he was not to have been 
there to meet her. 

“ How is R—-that is, your son, ma’am ? ” 
Jock asked, * v 

“ Wonderfully better. He wants to see 
you, Jock. Will you go up ? ” 

Jock was only too glad to escape. He 
found Red in bed. * . 

“ Who sent for her,. Jock ? ” were liis 
first words. . 

“ Randall. He thought you were dying.” 

Red bit his lip. " I'd have given my 
right hand before she "came here.” All the 
life seemed to have gone out 'of him. . 

CHAPTER 52 
Jock Takes a Chance 

“ It isn’t myself I’m thinking of,” he said, 

* after a bit; “ It’s my mother. She 
thinks I'm in business, .selling aeroplanes. 
It will kill her to know I'm a crook. But 
now there's no way out.” ; 

“ There must be,” Jock said desperately. 

Red shook liis head. There was a knock 
at the door ; Tim put his head in.. 

“ Jock; I want you.” 

Jock hurried out. “ What’s up ? ” 

“ Merivale. Lord Merivalc himself has 
just turned up. Seems he's got a 'big job 
in Africa. Has to go tomorrow.” 

Jock's face was a picture of horror. 

. “ I know. But you'll have to see him; 
He's in the library with Finch,” 

Jock hardly knew-how he got downstairs. 
Finch at once escaped and Jock found 
himself facing a tall, bronzed man of fifty. 

“ So you're Freeland,” he said, giving 
Jock a firm.hand grip. 

“ I’m Jock Freeland, sir—my lord.” 

“ Oh, hang the title. So you’re the lad 
I have to thank for getting back my wife's 
emeralds.” 

“No, sir.” Jock’s voice was very 
earnest. “ It was Tim and Finch just as 
much as me.” 

“ Not according, to Finch, or Tim,” said 
the tall man, smiling. “Well, let’s hear 
all about it.” 


JACKO MAKES HAY 


W hen Clarence was invited to spend 

a week at his uncle’s farm* lie 
got permission to take Jacko with him. 

“ It won’t be bad fun,” said Clarence, 
“ there’ll be haymaking to be done.” 

The first day all went well. Jacko 
hoisted the hay on a fork and passed it 
up to Clarence, who was on the cart. 


Still there was no sign of Jacko. 

“He must have gone home,” said 
Clarence’s mother. But all this time 
Jacko was sound asleep on the liaycart! 

When tea was over the haymakers 
came back and began piling, up the hay 
on the half-filled carts. And still there 
was no sign of Jacko. 



Over tumbled Jacko with a plop to the ground 


The next day was Jacko’s turn to be on 
the liaycart; and he worked very hard 
until the cart was half full. But the sun 
was hot and Jacko was getting tired and 
thirsty and wanted his tea. 

. “ I’ll go and sec if tea's ready,” 
Clarence suggested, for his aunt was 
bringing a picnic tea into the field. 

As soon as Clarence had gone Jacko 
lay down on the top of the liaycart and 
closed his eyes.. This was all a bit too 
much like work ; he would have a rest; 

Presently Clarence . came ' back and 
called: “Hallo, Jackol” ■ i 

But there was no answer. 

' '' The youtig idiot must have gone away, 
though I can't think where he's gone,” 
Clarence said, and went off to his tea. 


Then the horses were harnessed arid 
the carts began to make for home. 

Suddenly Jacko woke up. : Why, 
wherever was lie? There .was hay in 
his eyes and over his face ; in fact, he 
was buried in hay. 

“ Good gracious me ! ” exclaimed 
Clarence’s mother, who was sitting on the 
shaft. “ There must be a large field 
mouse in among the hay ! ” . 

The next moment there was a terrific 
upheaval, and over tumbled Jacko with 
a plop to'the ground, scattering the hay 
all around him, !' 

• “ Oh, dearie me ! ” gasped Clarence’s 
mother. “ Wlfat a fright you gave me ! 
And now. all the tea’s gone." 

Poor Jacko felt like weeping 1 


“ I—I——Jock stammered and 
stopped. Lord Merivale. gazed at him; 
The keen pale blue eyes seemed to bore 
into his brain. 

“ Sit down,” said Merivale. 

Jock’s heart sank as lie obeyed. 

“ There’s something bothering you, boy,;” 
said the other keenly. • 

Jock’s eyes were fixed on the other. 
Then, all in a flash, he made up his mind. 

. “ I am in a hole, sir,” he said frankly. 
“ If I tell you the whole thing I get a friend 
into bad trouble.” 

Lord Merivale frowned a little. 

“ Could I get him out of this trouble ? ” 
he asked shrewdly. . ; . • * . 

“ Yes, sir; but I don’t know whether 
you’d be willing to.” 

I’ll do my best. Is that good enough ?”' 
“ Quite good enough. Then I'll tell you 
the whole story.” : 

It took nearly an hour,- and 'Merivale 
listened without sayirig-a word; When at 
last Jock finished the other just nodded, ’ 

“ This fellow, Red,; must .be an interest¬ 
ing character,” he said;- ■ TV r f 

“He's the finest man I ever met, sir,” 
replied Jock. .. 

. “ And born in the . wrong century, 'as 

you’ve said. I'd like to meet him,”. 

Jock took a chance. “ So you can, if you 
wish, sir. He's upstairs.” 

“ Then take me to him.” 

“ You’ll remember he's pretty ill, sir.” 
“Of course. And, Jock, I shan't make 
him , any .worse,” •• . ■ ■ ; - 

A great load rolled off Jock's mind. He 
got up quickly and Merivale followed "him 
upstairs. “ In here, sir,”, said Jock,- as he 
opened the door.; < • • 

“..This is Lord Merivalc, Red,” he said. 
“ And—and I think you'H like him.” Then 
he slipped out, closing the door softly 
behind him, and went into his own room. 
It was half an hour before Red's door 
opened. Jock met Lord Merivale at the 
head of the stairs. ' 

“ You’re right, Jock,” said his lordship, 
“ He’s worth another chance. A man like 
that must never go to prison.” 

“ But can you get him off ? ” Jock asked. 
“ Yes, I can refuse to prosecute. I can 
work it all right, Jock,” he added, with a 
smile. “ What's more, I have a job for 
him—in Africa. I need a first-class man to 
manage aeroplanes/ He’s quite keen.” 
Impulsively Jock thrust out his hand. 

“ You—you're a brick, sir. I—that is, 
you’ve made me most tremendously happy.” 

“ Which is just as it should be, old chap,” 
said the other genially. “ Now come down 
and .we'll tell the others.” 

In the hall a little group was gathered, 
Finch, Tim, and Red’s mother. 

“ What a wonderful-looking old lady ! ” 
said Lord Merivale in a low voice to Jock. 

“ Red’s mother, sir,” whispered Jock. 
“Introduce me,” said his lordship, and 
Jock managed it very nicely. 

“ I have been talking to your son, Mrs. 
Spain,” said Merivale, I ‘ have, per¬ 
suaded him to take a job in Africa with me. 
I hope you don’t mind.” - : ; • 

7 He will be honoured, Lord Merivale,” 
said Mrs Spain in her sweet voice. / 

/ Tim "broke ^ in eagerly : £ . “ Jock; .Mrs 
Spain says this old pot isn’t lead at all. 
It’s gold.” - 

“ Gold I ” gasped Jock. 

“ Yes, and so is the platter. And all the 
rest too. What’s more, it’s very valuable.!' 

. Merivalc picked up the mug. 

, “ She ‘ is right. This is 15th-century 
work. Where on cartli did you find it ? ” 

' Joclf told him. 

“.Man, it’s ? worth as much as my 
emeralds l ” exclaimed the other. “ Of 
course the British Museum will claiih it, 
but'you and Tim are the finders and they 
will pay you its value.” 

Jock was too overcome to speak. . He 
could only stare. Merivalc went on. “ With 
this and your share of the reward you'll 
be quite rich folk, you and Tim.”. . 

Lord Merivalc picked up his hat. 

.“ I must go. I have to be in London to¬ 
night. Good-bye, Mrs Spain. I am happy 
to have met you and your son. Good-bye, 
Jock and Tim. Good’-bye, Hanley.” *. . 

( Tim could hardly wait till he was gone 
before dragging Jock aside. 

“ What's happened ? How did you work 
it ?! Tell me quick or I’ll bust.” 

Jock told him and Tim whistled. ' 

“ Phew, but you took a chance t ” 

, “ It’s worked all right.” - 
“.Yes,. Red's safe and his mother will 
never know; Jock, you’re a holy wonder.” 
“ Same to you, olcl man;” grinned Jock.' 
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The Book for the 
Boy with a Hobby! 



A Paper Model _ 

* Air -Liner* 


No special tools or expensive materials are 
needed to make this fine paper model air¬ 
liner, the construction of which is made 
perfectly simple by the instructions and 
diagrams in the HOBBY ANNUAL. The 
numerous how - to - make articles in the 
HOBBY ANNUAL are written specially for 
boys, great attention being paid to utmost 
simplicity and minimum cost. There are 
also brightly-written chats about how things 
work, and fascinating descriptions of the 
most recent mechanical marvels. Every 
boy who is keen on making things and 
finding out how things work will simply 
revel in the HOBBY ANNUAL. It is 
profusely illustrated with drawings and 
photographs, and there are also two large 
folding photogravure plates. 


Every 

Boy’s 



6L 


HOBBY ANNUAL 

On Sale at all Newsagents and Booksellers . 
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Try “RED BOY” Chocolate Assortment 


A LL applications for advertise- 
***■ ment space should be ad¬ 
dressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, 11 The Children's News¬ 
paper," Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


One Shilling 

FOR 

Continuous Enjoyment 

OF 

the grandest fun in the world 

That’s all it’s going to cost you if you become a member of 
the Daily Sketch League of Youth. May we tell you all 
about it. Its first purpose is to help sturdy boys and girls 
of goodwill—earnest dependable people to grow into useful 
citizens. And Daily Sketch thinks it has found out how to 
doit. Give them plenty of fun. 

And there’s no nigger in the woodpile. You’ll get no end 
of good times, real, enjoyable, splendid times in company 
with thousands of other young folk who arc members, once 
you join the League of Youth. 

MOW IS IT BONE? 

Well, Daily Sketch realizes that all young people need 
encouragement. You can’t expect them to become splendid 
citizens just because Daily Sketch says so. You can’t expect 
them even to work for the.famous Medal of Honour such as 
Amy and Jim Mollison have earned as Senior Members, 
without letting them enjoy themselves at the same time. 
But once they get in the way Daily Sketch believes it.will be 
so fascinating that they’ll continue the habit—and be in 
position to gain this Medal of Honour for themselves. And 
they’ll learn the way—and it’s fairly simple in the Member¬ 
ship book given free to each member. 

LEAGUE PRIVILEGES 

Directly you enrol and receive your beautiful scarlet and 
oxydised silver badge and membership book you are eligible 
for entry as a junior member to ever so many jolly places 
free of charge, A hundred of them are listed in the handy 
diary-dictionary-cncyclopacdia that you receive free and that 
you can slip into your pocket (and what a lot of useful 
information it gives you) immediately you arc enrolled. And 
Daily Sketch is preparing, also free, for Junior Members a 
number of delightful surprise privileges. 

Among the free entry places of entertainment mentioned in 
the book (which tells you all about the League as well), are : 
Zoos, Pleasure Gardens, Seaside Piers, Matinees, Pleasure 
Palaces, Circuses, Talkies, and a lot more. 

Read about it every day in the Daily Sketch (Children’s 
Page), but so as not to miss any of the fun first fill in the 
coupon and become a Junior Member. 

Join the League 
to-day and. you can 
immediately enjoy 
all these marvellous 
privileges. So enrol 
by sending 1 /- P.O. 
at once to DAILY 
SKETCH so that 
you do not miss any 
of the fun. (After 
the cost of the Badge 
and Membership 
Book has been de¬ 
ducted the rest of 
your shilling is put 
in the Good Deeds 
Fund for the pro¬ 
vision of w i r e 1 c s s 
sets in Children’s 
Hospitals; some 25 
of such hospitals 
have already been 
equipped by League 
Members. Fine 
work.!) 

Get all your friends to come in with you too—it’s great! 


Membership ijff 


DAILY 

SKETCH 

Many FREE 




Senior or 
Junior 

LEAGUE 
OF YOUTH 

PRIVILEGES 


JOIN TO'DAY.—Fill In this membership applica¬ 
tion form clearly in block letters. Send It with 1/- 
Postal Order—enclosing a lid. stamped addressed 
envclopo (fairly large)—to League of Youth, Daily 
Sketch, 196, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.l, for 
your Badgo, Membership Book and Diary (this has 
132 pages) and towards our " Good Deeds Fund." All 
boys and girls up to 15 eligible for Junior Section- 
over 15 and up to any ago for Senior Section. Members 
enjoy many delightful privileges In London and 
throughout tho country. 

Name.;... 

Address... 


Date of 
Joining...i 


My r.O. No, ls.„ 


..1933. Ago... 


Birth- 

....day.... 


Make your r.O. payablo to " Dally Sketch League 
of Youth," and cross it " & Co." - - - * . B. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for i ts a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine* will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Farming Finance 

Tr a farmer sells a horse for £62 
and a cow for £26 he would 
gain a profit of 10 per cent on the 
original cost of both. But if he 
were to sell the horse for £63 and 
the cow for its original price he 
would lose 10 per cent. 

What was the-original cost of 

each ? A nstt'cr next xveek 

Soldering 

tf in the construction of your 
• wireless set it is-necessary to 
make a soldered joint, do not forget 
when buying the solder to ask for 
blowpipe solder. It will be easier 
to work with and will result in a 
cleaner soldered joint than if the 
ordinary hard variety of* solder 
had been employed. 


Ici On Parle Frangais 



Le radeau Le python Le quai 

< raft python ' quay 

II a atteint le radeau & la nage. 

Ce python a quatre metres de long. 
Les bateaux sont aniarrds au quai. 

Tangled Flowers 

gELOW are the tangled names of 
. six well-known flowers. Can 
you find out what they are ? 
OCCURS- HER LABEL 
PROMISER NILE DANCE - 
POND ROWS AN IDLE DON 

Answer next week 

An Arithmetic Cypher 

The ten sets of figures given 
. below represent ten words 
in which the letters have , been 
replaced by the numbers 0-9- 
Each word spells a number. 

453246, ‘123, 432, 03932 , 451, 
78746, 7874332, 2S23, 7893, 

039324332, 

Can you find the cypher? If 
not, a method of reasoning it out 
is given in the third column. 

The Two Ends of the Earth 

Qne curious difference between 
the Arctic and Antarctic is 
in the flowering plants found in 
each area. 

In the regions round the South 
Pole the strictest search has failed 
to reveal more than three or four 
kinds of flowering plants. The 
vegetation is almost entirely com¬ 
posed of lichens and mosses. The 
mosses are indeed remarkable, 
attaining a development which is 
not to be seen elsewhere. These 
plants, so insignificant with us, 
form immense clumps in the 
Antarctic several feet high. During 


the long winter the clumps freeze 
solid, but the cold does not harm 
the moss in the least, and during 
the few months when the tempera¬ 
ture is. more genial it grows with 
great vigour. 

In the Arctic Circle at least 500 
species of flowering plants have 
been discovered, and it is likely 
that there are many more. Large 
areas within only a few hundred 
.miles of the North Pole are ablaze 
with blossom during the brief 
but extremely bright summer. 

Next Week in the Countryside 

Qoldfinches and peewits are 
collecting in flocks. The 
note of the chiff-chaff ceases. The 
dotterel is now' making its au¬ 
tumnal- passage. The herald 
moth appears.. Acorns fall. The 
wych elm and sycamore lose their 
leaves, and horse-chestnut leaves 
turn brown. The dronefly enters 
houses. 

Riddle in Rhyme 

Jn the paper, but not in the bag, 
In the lace, but not in the tag, 
In the wind, but not in the air, 

In the blink, but not*in the stare, 
In the nut, but not in the shell, 

In the ringing, but not in the knell, 
In the face/ but not*in the look, 

In the letter, but not in the book. 
Together, my whole very useful 
can be, ... 

As when you open me you will see. 

A nswer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Venus 
and Mars are 
in the West, 
and Saturn is 
in the South.. 

There are no 
planets visible' 
in the morning. 

The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen looking South at 6 a.m. 
on Sunday, September 17 . 

An Arithmetic Cypher 

0123456789 

SONETWYFIV 
JJ.ere is the answer to the cypher 
given in the fust column. There 
are only four three-letter numbers: 
one, two,, six, and ten.; Of these 
two and ten begin with; the same 
letter. Hence they are represented 
by 432 and 45L ' But the solver 
cannot yet say which is iwhich. 

One and fen have the same pair 
of end letters, hence they are repre¬ 
sented by 123 and 432. Hence 
ten must be 432. 

Thus four of the nine letters 
are arrived at right away, and the 
remainder is 'comparatively easy. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS > 
Were They New Laid P 480 eggs - 
Word Changing j 1 

March, arch,’charm, harm, arm, ram 
A Kiddle in Rhyme. -Windmill '■ 


Dr MERRYMAN 

A Collector 

TJh.l: L see from the- papers 
that old,Quickrich is going to 
take a rest. 

Jack: I suppose it wa 
inevitable. It!s the only thing 
left he hasn’t already taken. 

Proof 

The park orator was warming to 
his subject. 

“ Yes, my friends,” he said. 
“ We live in a wonderful era, this 
Age of Steel.” 

“ You’re right,” excitedly ex¬ 
claimed a listener. “ Somebody’s 
taken my watch.” 


A Pixie’s Swing 



JJp' in the loft a pfxie found - 
H « An ancient mirror frame. - 
made from it a lovely swing, 
A nd had a fine old game. 

Bluff 

m was congratulating a poli¬ 
tician on ..a recent , speech. 
“ But there were one or two 
things I did hot understand,” he 
added. . .. . ■ ; 

“Yes, no doubt,” replied ,the, 
politician. “ They would be the 
subjects, 1 . referred to in ;a - con-; 
fident, offthand sort of’manner to 
avoid -* showing • that 1 I don’t 
understand them either.” , / 

' . A Bad Memory - ' 

The young snob , was indulging 
in his" favourite pastime of 
boasting. 

“ I’ve forgotten more than you 
ever knew,” he said to an acquaint¬ 
ance. 

“ That’s too bad,” was the 
reply. “ Have you ever tried the 
old remedy of tying a knot in your 
handkerchief ? ” ;■ 

.1 

Awkward 

TjLACfC: Green claims to be able 
to read people like a book. 
Whi te: H e ’ miist find them 
awkward to handle. . 


The C.N. Gross Word Puzzle ! 

There are 50 words or recognised' abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. * 
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Reading Across. 1. Fluff. 5. Flies aloft. - 40, A girl. 1^. Edible 
bulbous root. 16. The staff of life. 18. Expresses refusal. 19. To go 
in. 21. Moving. 23. Negative. 25. Made by a spider. 27. A : cushion. 
29. Old. 32. Paste of bread. 35: Prevailing fashion., 37. jVetches. 
39. Aggravate. 41. Title of the old governors of Algiers. 42. Printer’s 
measure. 43. Unearthly. 45. Token worn on cap or coat. 47. Wild 
animal’s lair. 48. To settle a dower on. 49. Retains. ' ; 

Reading Down. 1. Accomplish. 2. Single. 3/ Victor. 4. Expresses 
negation. 6. Siberian .river. 7. Artist’s honour*. 8. To withdraw. 
9. Rested. 11. Indefinite article. 12. Male relative. 13. A floor of a 
building. 15. Fresh. 17. To immerse. 20. A primary colour.'- 22. To 
drive down. 24. Destined. 26. A plank. 28. ,To avoid. £10. Play. 
31. Aqueous vapour. '33. Unravel. 34. Part of a grate. 36. Profound. 
38. To perceive. 40. Ox-like animal of Tibet. '44. Within. 46. French 
for of the. \ ; ) 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME ® @ THE DOOR THAT WAS SHUT 



B ilcky thought it was great 
fun moving into the 
clear little new house in the 
country : all the rooms smelt 
of new wood and paint. And, 
though Mummy and Daddy 
groaned at the trouble of 
moving, Becky loved it. 

The hall was a little round 
one. And there were four 
doors in it: one led into the 
dining-room, one into the 
drawing-room, one into the 
kitchen, and there was an¬ 
other one which was always 
shut. Becky didn’t know 
where that led because she 
had never seen it open. She 
tried its handle, but the door 
wouldn’t move. 

u Doesn’t this open, Dad¬ 
dy ? ” she asked. ” It’s 
always shut. You try it.” 

So Daddy tried it. 


“ It certainly doesn’t seem 
to open,” he said, smiling. 

“ Perhaps it’s locked,” 
Becky suggested. 



She put it in the lock 


" Well, I don’t see a key 
in it,” Daddy said. 

” Perhaps it’s only a cup¬ 
board,” said Becky. “You 
must ask the workmen to 
open it, mustn’t you ? ” 


Then Becky wanted to 
know where she could keep 
all her playthings. “ Can I 
have a cupboard and a drawer 
of my own, Mummy ? ” 

“ Well, darling, I’m afraid 
they’re all full. But we will 
find somewhere for your 
things, I promise you that.” 

“ Somewhere of my oivn ,” 
Becky insisted. 

Then in about a fortnight 
Becky’s birthday came. She 
wondered excitedly what 
Mummy and Daddy would 
give her. Last year she had 
had her lovely doll’s house, 
which they hadn’t found a 
place for yet. 

She looked eagerly by her 
chair when she came down to 
breakfast, but there was no 
parcel at all—only an en¬ 
velope on her plate. Poor 


Becky’s face fell as she opened 
the envelope, for inside was 
only a key, which she looked 
at ruefully. 

" Well, that’s funny ! ■** ex¬ 
claimed Daddy. “ That looks 
to me like the key of the door 
that won’t open. Try it.”. 

So Becky fitted the . key 
into the lock and it moved 
quite easily. She turned the 
knob and opened the door. 
And what do you think she 
saw ? A little ' room ‘ full of 
her things : her doll’s house 
in one corner, and a dear 
little chair and table of her 
own, and her books and 
pictures and everything. 

“ Mummy,” she gasped, “ is 
it all mine ? ” 

” Yes, darling,” said Mum¬ 
my, “ a little room of your 
very own.” 


Are you 
joining the 
winning team? 


You know how in, sport 
the side that usually wins is 
made up of zvell - trained 
players . Well, if s just the 
same in the game of life . If 
you want to make good , you 
have to be coached along the 
right lines . Ask your Father 
or Mother if you can join 
up with the other fellows 
and girls who are being 
specially prepared at 
Clark's College for the best- 
paid positions in life .Show 
them this advertisement and 
get them to zvrite to Mr . 
Ernest G. V . Clark, the 
Principal , for free 
particulars . 

'• TI¬ 
TLARK'S COLLEGE Ltd. 

(DEPT. 23), 

126, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 

’Phone: IIOLBOKN 5424. 


OH FOR THE FRIENDLY GLIMMER OF A . 


PRICE'S NIGHT LIGHT 

You cannot reason a child out of terror 
of the dark. You must show him there 
is no cause for terror. The easiest way 
is the kindest way, let the friendly 
glimmer of a Price's Night Light dispel 
darkness and terror too. Price's Night 
Lights are invaluable in cases of sickness, 
for old people, and in dozens of 
emergencies. Always keep a box ' 

SEND THIS COUPON 
FOR FREE FAIRY BOOK— 

AND PARTICULARS OF 
PRICE'S PAINTING 
COMPETITION. 

Edwin and the Bootoo* 
geeseis a story your child¬ 
ren will love—a book they 
will want to keep—charm¬ 
ingly illustrated in colour. 

Nearly £30 and over 75 con¬ 
solation prizes waiting to be 
won in the Painting Comp. 
"?»♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

NAME.. 

ADDRESS . t 

: 

. ♦ 

♦ 

... ♦ 

id, stamp Is sufficient. t 

Fost this coupon to “ Teeny Twinkle C.N.” j 

- Price's • Battersea • London • SWU ♦ 
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